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THE LOVE THAT KILLS. 



CHAPTER I. 



MISS FLIFF S COMFOBT. 



A 



" Mr. Clayton/' said Miss Flipp, one cloudy 
mornings '^ you are tired. You need excitement. 
This house is so stupid." 

" I have been very rude, I believe/' said Clay- 
ton, rising and going over beside her ; " but I did 
not see you enter the room.'' 

" There is something over you, Mr. Clayton. 
Pray excuse my forwardness ; but I am really so 
pained. You are grown quite haggard, do you 
know. Lizzie tells me she has seen you roving 
about like a vampire. You know her way of 
talking." 

" In the vapours, Miss Flipp, because these are 
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idle times. If we havenH frets^ we must make 
them, you , know. One is apt to be low at a 
change in weather." 

'' Yes, I have heard it said the heart is a baro- 
meter; but not with people like you. Excuse me, 
Mr. Clayton." 

She looked down^ and finding that he did not 
continue the subject, she said — 

''Are you fond of light reading ?'' 

'* I have very little time for it/' said Clayton, 
making the stereotyped reply. 

*' Would it amuse you if I. were to read 
you a page or two of my novel? I want an 
opinion." 

Clayton was, of course, resigned, but spoke 
lightly of his judgment in such matters. 

" Mr. Clayton, you are too humble/' she said, 
running to her desk, and producing from thence 
nearly a quire of closely- written paper, into which 
she immediately entered, rustling the leaves in 
her fuss. 

''At first she read nervously, then she gra- 
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dually gathered courage^ intoning or dramatishig 
at will. We shall not, however, extend her 
audience, save for one remarkable passage, which 
was heralded by her with some return of trepi- 
dation. 

" f She was thus repulsed in every gentle ad« 
vance. He had sought her when she was to him 
but a cold and beautiful stranger; and now that 
this lovely abstract has become a sweet, »sthe- 
tical object — a crystal-motived, shrine-hearted 
being, who would beckon, not deter — he retires 
abashed ! ! I 

" ' Yet why should he be diffident ? Has he 
no gift, no moral beauty *to depend upon — the 
delicate psychological instincts — the high analy- 
tical power ?* 

" Now, Mr. Clayton, you must really criticise.'' 

" Power of analysis would not awaken much 
love, I'm afraid," said Clayton, with a laugh. 

Miss Flipp begged to differ, and continued, 
glancing her green eyes occasionally at the 
countenance of her auditor — 

B 2 
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^' ' His high daring — ^his tender nature ! Was 
there no attraction for a lady's eye in the form of 
manly vigour^ the thought-set features, the leonine 
placidity of the mouth, the golden sheen of his 
plumy hair ? Tet Monsieur de la Clatoune retires 
abashed 1 

" ' He cannot see it. His vision is obscured by 
a rare humility, which provokes, while it enforces 
respect. Who will tell him that his suit is 
neither presumptuous nor hopeless — that a bold 
advance might be unexpectedly met by a soft 
surrender? Who will tell him this? Miss Rae- 
beau — never ! '* 

Clayton started. 

" What name was that ? '' 

" Miss Raebeau," enunciated the governess, 
with that ringing distinctness which nervousness 
often lends. 

'^ Is it true, Miss Flipp,'' he asked gravely, " is 
it true, as I have heard, that you take your 
characters from life ? *' 

" Vm sure I have done very wrong, Mr. Clay- 
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ton; and I feel excessively awkward; but I 
meant well. Yes. I am in the habit of making 
studies from life. And^ to vivify the concep- 
tion^ I retain an echo^ so to speak^ of the 
real name. Of course, I shall change all that. 
Pray don^t go, Mr. Clayton, at least till I 
shall have apologised. I confess I sought your 
confidence, for I could not avoid knowing your 
secret.^^ 

Clayton turned with suppressed excitement. 

'^ You are a keen observer, Miss Flipp.^' 

He passed his hand over his eyes, as if he were 
fain to decide on some course, and could not. In 
a few seconds, he spoke out recklessly. 

*' I love her ! You have my secret, such as it 
is. I am sorry to have lost your respect, as I 
have done my own, long ago." 

" And why should you forfeit either your own 
respect or mine for this?^' said Miss Flipp, 
suddenly assuming the authoritative tone of a 
confidante. 

" I call it a vain pursuit — a foolish distraction 
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from my duties. I call it hopeless and ridiculous. 
But here is the fact^ laugh at it as I may. We — 
Miss Bae and I — ^have been too much together ; 
and now, — ^Well, Fve told you enough. This is 
not the dazzled love of a boy, who worships what 
he does not understand. I love her as a woman, 
not as an angel. We were too much together. 
Some time or other I may shake off this — ^this 
misery." 

" Mr. Clayton, believe me, women are very 
quick in their comprehension of women. A wo- 
man's motives and feelings, if they be the least 
intricate or refined, are black-letter to a man. 
To heart-read a companion, you must not specu- 
late, you must recognise-^that is, you must 
heart-read and reason from a previous knowledge 
of your own inmost heart, and its outward signs. 
Now, I have brought all my observation to bear 
upon Miss Bae's conduct towards you, and I 
know it to be not unfavourable.'* 

" It is the manner of mere friendship at best. 
But I will not accept it. It has won on me, 
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and entrapped me. I resent it. I talk like a 
fool." 

^' Bless me^ hovr excited you are I Speak lower^ 
Mr. Clayton." 

'' What are these signs you speak of^ Miss 
Flipp ? Why wquld you encourage me ? What 
are these signs ? " 

" Well, really, it is very hard to tell them ; to 
see their force you must connect them all. 
Unvarying cordiality is the worst sign, unless, 
mark you, towards a male coquette, who can 
play a woman as he might a puppet ; but there 
is a fitful state of spirits, a look beneath the 
eyes, a sudden coldness, and an unexpected 
warmth, just as thej^ say fever shows itself. This 
'manner, this consciousness, is very hopeful ; and 
this is what I have observed, Mr. Clayton, iii 
Miss Rae's manner to you." 

In what boarding-school, my reader, could 
Miss Flipp have picked up such nonsense? 
And yet this poor moon-calf listens with a 
thirst. He forces a smile of derision — he tries. 
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to talk calmly; for it seems to him^ if he 
were to ' tell tliis weak sentimentalist all he 
felt, it would be like pouring molten lead into 
her ears. 

"Miss Fiipp, before I leave you I wish to 
speak calmly and reasonably. We have been 
idly romancing/' he said, laughing (as if) care* 
lessly, *' romancing of sentiment, and love, and 
God knows what. She is good and faithful: 
we can't help that. I am sorry only that / 
fQund it out. / have never seen such a loveable 
nature; but there are, doubtless, many, many 
such in the world that I shall never meet. What 
comfort is that? Never was a loveable nature 
revealed to a mere strangen as hers has been to 
me. Day after day she sat with me. That was 
the unhappy mistake ! If it be friendship I will 
not accept it. She must — mark you — she miist 
have known her influence over me. One cannot 
have power without a consciousness of it. She 
knew it." 

He calls this talking reasonably. 
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" Speak lower — ^speak lower, Mr. Clayton ; 
don't be so excited." 

" I can talk quite calmly. Miss Flipp. I never 
spoke to mortal of this madness but yourself; 
and why I speak to you I scarcely know. I 
should give much to win her heart. It would 
incite me to exertions, give me some object in 
life, and a very pleasant companion. Are not 
these sensible words? I can talk calmly, you 
see. I must not think of her. This is truth. 
Miss Flipp; and truth you cannot comprehend. 
If I might enjoy one year's delusion that she 
loved me — one twelve months of her genuine 
love — ^love for none but me, ungainly, ill- 
favoured, low-born, as I am — I'd stake life and 
souir' 

Is this talking calmly ? Miss Flipp is stunned 
with amazenient. 

"There^s ranting for you! How would that 
sound before the footlights? Let us never 
mention this subject again. Hush ! is that the 
working bell ? What bell is that ? " 
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" I hear a ringing — a loud ringing ; can't you ? 
No more of this subject ever again^ Miss Mipp. 
What are these bells ? " 

He went hastily from the room. The poor 
little governess was quite thrown aback, 

" Strange,*' she whispered ; *' very, very odd. 
I was very indiscreet. Indeed I won't mention 
it again. Goodness me ! " 

Gloom had settled on Clayton's mind. To- 
wards strangers he was discreet and accurate in 
his address; but sometimes, not often, he sur- 
prised those about him by some act of eccen- 
tricity, most unlike his former character. On 
occasions, too, his temper broke out with quite 
unjustifiable violence; but his daily duties, not- 
withstanding, were ever done with steadiness and 
method. His letters were to the purpose, and 
people who came on business met with all due 
attention, and never had reason to complain. 

It was said by the more intelligent observers 
that the increasing poverty of the people was 
heavy upon his mind; that the daily instances of ^ 
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miserj/ in a pauper communityf were working 
on his brain and breaking lus heart. In some 
measure their conjectures may have been right, 
but this was not all. 

He came to Bathmount, often, but was un- 
sociable — once or twice even rough and impa- 
tient. 

One trifling occupation there he seemed to 
enjoy, and that was teaching the easy truths of 
science to Lizzie. He would bring up an old 
telescope when the sky was clear, and point out 
to her the stars. 

Once on a moonlight evening, as soft and clear 
as summer, he sat with the child on the seat by 
the river, and directed the glass on a reflection of 
the moon, full in the glassy waters beneath 
them. 

" Now, Lizzie, we will call that grand white 
world our own ! " 

'^But it is nothing; it is but a reflection, Mr. 
Clayton.'' 

''And, therefore, Lizzie, we may call it our 
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own. We may have the semblance and the fancy 
of what we long for — ^nothing more. Come^ let 
us divide our realm. You may have great Tycho, 
St. Catherine^ and all the bright mountains '* — so 
he drolled on — " I shall have that dark plain to 
the left. You should see it through a large 
glass. That is a land of beautiful, shining 
emerald, they say, and it has a happy name. I 

r 

long to get to my kingdom. It is called the 
Sea of Sereaity-a happy name ! " 



CHAPTER II. 

I 

ODD. 

SfiVEBAL months have passed. Mr. Armstrong 
has announced his return by letter. New furni- 
ture has arrived at Rathmount, from Dublin^ 
which had been ordered by his directions ; new 
carriage-horses were in the stable, and a carriage, 
ffesh blazoned with the Armstrong arms, has 
been shipped off from London. It went through 
the country that Mr. Armstrong was about to 
become a resident landlord on a splendid scale. 
The furze was zealously stripped from the fences, 
barrels of tar were procured, wood was filched 
in lots from his own plantations, and hewn into 
billets, to testify to their joyous anticipations. 
Clayton was cheered unanimously whenever he 
passed the chapel gat^. 
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But at the approach of Mr. Armstrong and his 
party they strained their shrivelled throats^ and 
tossed their eaubeens aloft, as if he had been 
tending their sick and feasting their hungry all 
his life, instead of grinding and unroofing them 
without mercy. 

Mr. Armstrong was in high spirits. He looked 
young and hearty; every trace of care seemed 
gone. He met his agent with a thrice-cordial 
grasp. He christened Lizzie ''Bella Lizzetta'' 
on the spot, telling her he had seen no lovelier 
face in all the garden of France, and such like 
nonsense. 

Clayton met Ellen in the hall. She held out 
her hand to him with an affectionate smile. She 
had pleasant questions to ask and pleasant things 
to tell him, but his answers were short and em- 
barrassed — his eye downcast. Ellen looked hurt, 
and passed on into the carriage that awaited her 
at the door. 

This was their first meeting after nine months' 
separation. 
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Some few evenings after Mr. Armstrong's 
retnm Clayton was asked to dinner, and whilst 
they awaited its announcement, Mr. Armstrong 
brought his friend up-stairs to his study to show 
him some works of art which he had brought 
from abroad, and ask him his opinion; with 
some formality, he led him to a cabinet, and 
drawing off a silk handkerchief, disclosed two 
pure marble busts. 

''Eh ! you start at the likeness. Ain't it good, 
eh ? Ain't it very felicitous ? " 

One was a bust effigy of Mr. Armstrong, the 
peculiarities of his face a very little exaggerated. 
The head was slightly less narrow ; the nose more 
hooked; the eyes a little deeper; the smile a 
trifie too sweet and sensual ; and it being without 
collar or neckcloth, which might have humanised 
it more, it looked in Clayton's jaundiced fancy 
like an image of the old serpent. * 

The other was as near as stone could ap- 
proach to a face whose charm was active love- 
liness. 
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''Ellen is always abusing mine — slie can't 
bear it/' said Mr. Armstrong. "What do you 
think ? " 

" It is like you, sir, — ^very like. I am a poor 
judge.'' 

No more from his friend? Mr. Armstrong was 
disappointed at his indifference, ^nd said impres- 
sively as they went down-stairs, " By Jove ! I'll tell 
you what, Clayton, I wouldn't give that marble of 
Miss Bae's for a thousand guineas. It's a mar- 
vellous work of art." 

They dined alone, and Mr. Armstrong did all 

the talk. As they sat over their wine he was very 
pleasant indeed — ^the orange lamplight on his 
smiling face, and a crescent of blue twilight on 
his smooth, bald temple. 

" I have been hearing your praises, Mr. Clay- 
ton. A particular friend of yours has been talk- 
ing of you with the greatest interest. Can you 
guess who ? " 

After a moment's thought, Clayton named Miss 
Rae. 
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'' Spoken with a consciousness. I can tell you, 
seriously, Clayton, she is charmed with you. 
You have quite won her heart, by Jove I Eh ! A 
look of genuine modesty." 

"I am very much flattered,'' said Clayton, 
measuring his words. ''Miss Rae and I have 
been thrown a little together. She is very good 
to speak so good-naturedly." 

"A loyal, good girl/' said Mr. Armstrong, 
with enthusiasm. " No one ought to know that 
better than I. I dare say, my dear fellow, you 
were rather puzzled by the part she assumed in 
my affairs — at the zealous manner, in point of 
fact, with which she identified herself with my 
interests." 

s 

"I did not complain/' said Clayton, with 
cheerful sincerity. 

''But you surely have looked for an expla- 
nation, eh? It was quite unprecedented, you 
know," continued Mr. Armstrong, with a curi- 
ous pertinacity; "a young lady comes forward 
voluntarily, and acts quite prominently in the — " 

YOL. II. 
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'^ Why, Mr. Armstrong," broke in Clayton, 
with some little impatience, " I understood that 
Miss Rae acted at your request, and by your 
sanction." 

"Even so,'' continued Mr. Armstrong, with a 
visionary gaze through his wine ; " but still, was 

■ 

it not strange ? " 

"I can understand it very well, and think it 
entirely natural under the circumstances." 

" Oh ! you say so? '' said Mr. Armstrong, with 
a very sly look. 

After a few moments' silence he began at his 
subtleties again, and with renewed archness. 

" I did not know it was quite so evident, my 
dear friend. Such a construction might have 
been quite premature at the time. Ah I Clay- 
ton, you are a sharp fellow." 

"A very simple man, sir," said Clayton, dis- 
tantly. 

'^ I felt you deserved my confidence in this 
matter; but I am glad to perceive you have 
anticipated it." 
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The agent lost temper at this continued by- 
play^ and he blurted out : 

'' Do not misunderstand me^ sir ; my construc- 
tion of Miss Bae's disinterested conduct was very 
direct, and will bear plain speaking. I knew she 
had been intimate with you from childhood^ and 
looked on you in the light of a parent.^' 

Mr. Armstrong's suggestive smiles expired ; he 
tapped the polished table with his nails^ and a 
shade of displeasure fell on him. 

'^ Come^ Clayton^'' he said, at lengthy with such 
sweetness as might round off an abrupt communi- 
cation^ " let us talk to the purpose. Would you 
have confidence enough to undertake the agency 
of Coneyfell^ a clear rent-roll of ten thousand a- 
year ? I know you are anxious to be rid of the 
cares and difficulties of this place.'^ 

^' While I can be useful to you, sir," said 
Clayton, perhaps wilfully blind to innuendo, " T 
am quite content to remain here.'* 

Mr. Armstrong grasped his hand cordially. 

"But suppose that — a — ^just suppose that the 

2 , 
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agency of Coneyfell happened to be in my gift — 
what then ? " 

Clayton sat fixed and strung^ lest by a muscle 
he should betray what he felt — or rather, what he 
knew he should feel when he had time to con it 
over. These tidings must lie hidden in the breast 
till his sufferings have no witnesses. At present 
there is but a giddiness — a struggle for mastery of 
feature — an odd ringing in the ears. He con- 
trolled himself to say, steadily : — 

*' I think I can understand you, sir, at last. Am 
I to congratulate you ? " 

Mr. Armstrong iipdded cordially two or three 
times. 

"A confidence, of course, at present. I am a 
very fortunate man,^' said he, in soft, silver tones, 
which fell on his companion's heart like poisoned 
balm. 

*' Fill your glass, my dear boy; you are taking 
nothing.** He filled his own, and pushed over the 
coasters. 

Clayton filled his, and tossed it off; he filled it 
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hastily again : they talked of iadifievent subjects* 
The agent^s voice was uamodulated^ and his 
manner excited, so that Mr. Armstrong's eye 
twinkled^ as he pushed to him the decanter again 
and again. He thought it was his good wine 
that was taking effect. 

'' I am delighted to think/* he said^ with cordial 
emphasis, ''that your talents will soon have a 
sphere. Indeed, I always was conscious that you 
were thrown away here. There is one thing I 
must require of you, my dear boy, now that 
fortune is about to smile on you, if your own good 
sense has not suggested it before ; you must have 
a pretty young wife. Come, follow my example, 
my dear boy.^' 

''I shall look out,'' said Clayton. "Your 
advice is very kind. You feel I shall want a 
sunny jcompanion when I am lonely — which I 
never am, which I never am. That I shall need 
some one to sympathise with me when I am in 
sorrow — a silly state that I am too wise and 
wary ever to come to. In fact, that I must have 
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some one to sit by me, with gentle, womanly 
courage, and hold my hand in her own, when I 
shall hear — The Devil's dinner-bell ! " 

And Clayton laughed boisterously, roughly 
thrusting his fingers through his hair. 

" Good, by Jove I " smiled Mr. Armstrong, 
rather uneasily. " Good ! We shall have coffee 
down here to-night ; you need not stir." 

He rose, rang the bell, and locked up the wine, 
continuing to talk with the utmost friendliness 
and good-humour. 

" Never put oflF your happiness, my friend, till 
you are my age,^^ said he, looking pleasantly over 
his shoulder into the glaring eyes of his com- 
panion. " I am about to enter upon mine at forty ; 
but I have this advantage over you, my boy, I am 
so happy now, that I never intend to grow a day 
older.'' 

Clayton echoed Mr. Armstrong's soft laugh 
with another abrupt peal of merriment, which 
made that courteous gentleman look at him 
askance. A droll idea had stolen into his mind. 
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Suppose lie were to make his patron's words 
good — idle as they were — to spring npon that 
taU^ burly figure before him^ and strangle it 
where it was standing. A mere whim of &ncy^ 
a wayward caprice of the moment. He could 
not help but laugh. 

Almost immediately after this ebullition^ Clay*, 
ton got up^ and bade Mr. Armstrong a hasty 
good-night. He went out and stood in the cool, 
on the little bridge where waters were tinkling. 
He was without his hat, and kept muttering and 
striving with his excitement. He pressed his 
temples repeatedly, and listened to the din of 
bells within his ears. Suddenly he looked towards 
the house, as if an impulse seized him, " I cannot 
rest still," he said, and began to retrace his steps 
hastily, skulking along the plantation, looking 
warily about. At length he fairly broke into a 
run. Well for him that it was deepest twilight, 
or people might have thought him crazed. When 
he came to the entrance-porch, he stood awhile 
and listened. All was still within ; and with the 
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stride of a housebreaker he was up the grand - 
staircase^ and stood without Mr. Armstrong's 
study. What freak can this be on him of the 
staid^ phlegmatic steadiness? — him whom men 
respect and obey. Again he paused to listen. 
Then, with a wild gesture of his clenched hand, 
he entered the empty room, and stood fixedly 
before the two busts. There, before him, was 
the narrow forehead, the sweet smile of his 
rival; there, beside it, was the marble loveli- 
^ ness of her he now feared to look on — it also 
with its faint marble smile. 

" They mock me ! " he muttered ; and he seized 
a small hatchet that lay in the corner. With a 
ringing blow crash went the two busts in com- 
mingled fragments I 

He tossed the instrument aside, and turned 
to make off, for he thought he heard a cry 
as from tbe heart of the beauteous stone he 
had struck down. Lizzie stood behind him 
at the wall, stiff with amazement and terror; 
but never heeding, he darted by her without 
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a word^ and slipped noiselessly away from the 
bouse. 

" What brings you in here ? What was that 
infernal noise ? *' said Mr. Armstrong, sharply. 
''Hullo! who in the name of heaven did 
this ? " 

Lizzie made no answer, n 

" Are you deaf, child ? " He shook her roughly. 
"Do you know who did this? I will know. I 
begin to suspect who it was, and 1^11 find a trick 
to make you speak out.^^ 

" Papa I ^' she said, very piteously, *' pray for- 
give me.'* 

•'Forgive you, miss I Was it you — was it 
you? '' he asked in a sharp voice. " Speak ! " he 
shouted. 

" Oh ! papa, it was I. Indeed it was no one 
but I — I couldn't help it. Oh, papa, dear papa, 
don't hurt me ! " 

Mr. Armstrong still grasped her arm, and 
brought her forcibly to the chimney-piece-^her 
whom be had spoiled from babyhood, her on 
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whom he had lavisl^d his sentimental names^ 
whom he ostentatiously kissed and caressed with 
a tenderness you might have mistaken for love — 
and seizing a riding-whip^ he cut across her little 
naked shoulders right and left^ heedless of 
her piteous cries^ till he had raised the blue 
welts. 



CHAPTER III. 



AN UNBIDDEN GUEST. 



Thebe was to be a great inauguration dinner 
at Rathmount. Mr. Armstrong felt it to be in 
some measure necessary^ so as to renew his 
intimacy and regain kis popularity among the 
families of the county. 

The preparations were large; such a dinner 
had Bathmount never seen these twenty years. 
The fish was specially ordered; a London cook 
secured; whole hams^ and legs^ and fillets de- 
cocted into soup. PreciouS old Burgundy, that 
had lain in sawdust and blackness for many a 
luckless year ; Regency port, and claret of ^34, 
were now transfixed by daylight. 

Carriages rattled down the avenue. The sphinx- 
head of the old knocker was continually on the 
swing, so that its rust fell off in fiakes. 
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Lady Y came iu crimson- velvet, and in 

matronly beauty. She was an affable woman, who 
was continually ignoring her rank in her gracious- 

ness. Lord P was there, a tall, haw-hawing 

peer, who was eternally practising for the House 
in private society. He wore a white cravat as 
large as a table cloth, which contributed to his 
habitual stiffness. Mrs. Rae and Ellen came; 
but let them pass, they are old friends. The 
Hon. Mr. Bennett, a suckling of six feet high, was 
there ; unworthy of notice, but that it was he who 
took down Ellen to dinner ; and that she did her 
best to talk to him, till he really evinced symptoms 
of partial animation. Mrs. Pivot came, a comely, 
heavy woman, robed in a rich Pompadour silk, 
very fine to behold, and happy in her distingui 
air.^ Mr. Pivot was at her side, red faced, and 
shock-headed, and as remarkable for what his 
lady would call the air bourgeois. The Misses 
French came ; three plump, kind-looking, black- 
eyed girls, attended by their father, Mr. French, 
a sallo.w little man, whose eyes alone proclaimed 
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him the young ladies' progenitor. So on, 
through all the notabilities till we might have 
enumerated thirty-nine indiyiduals who sat down 
to table ; a fortieth accomplished guest had been 
expected up to the last moment^ when an apology 
arrived instead. 

Let us not omit to mention Mr. Clayton, a 
man of abstracted mien^ whose brow was too 
sad^ whose air was too embarrassed, whose boots 
were too stout, and whose whiskers were too un- 
kempt, for such a goodly company as this. He 
closed the procession down-stairs, and on his arm 
came Lizzie, in muslin, cherry ' ribbons, and 
smiles; for Lizzie was allowed to fill a vacant 
chair, intended for the guest who did not arrive. 
Who knows but some Banquo might otherwise 
have glided into it during dinner, to appal the 
fascinating host as he sat at the head of the 
taole ! 

Dinner commenced, and with it a gentle chain 
of pleasant, courteous flippancies, which quickly 
fused into one grand buzz^ as if a monstrous 
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humble-bee ^as presiding. Well-calyed servants 
sped noiselessly about^ with such pleasing 
murmurs on their lips as ''Champagne or 
Moselle, sir/' *'soufflet/' "fricassfe/* "sweet- 
breads,'* &c. Mr. Armstrong was, in every sense, 
at home. He was sly in his recommendations of 
the tainted haunch before him, sparkling and 
brief on the topics of the day, quick of ear, calm 
of eye, supple of mind, of ubiquitous tact j the 

very model of a host. 

« 
Second course and dessert passed gaily off, and 

wine was in every glass,' when Mr. French rose, 

hemmed, swept his black eyes round, and having 

obtained silence, he requested to be allowed to 

say a few words before the ladies left the room, 

and to propose a toast to which he felt that all 

the country must respond. He regretted the 

absence of an eloquent friend who had disap- 

pointed this brilliant circle, as he was sure that, 

under a similar feeling to that which prompted 

him (Mr. French), that gentleman would have 

far more adequately expressed the sentiments 
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that he (Mr. French) was now anxious to avow. 
It could not but be felt that this auspicious 
reunion of so many pleasant and familiar faces 
was^ in a measiLre, to be commemorative of the 
return of one who combined the most brilliant 
gifts of mind^ such as would do his country 
honour in Parliament^ with that suavity and 
generosity in private life which secured him the 
respect and affection of all who came withiii his 
range; need he say that he alluded to their 
accomplished host at the head of the table. 
Finally, after much copious compliment in the 
foregoing strain, which nearly exhausted the 
ready-made phrases of festive eloquence, Mr. 
French concluded his little speech by wishing 
health and prosperity — by offering a cordial 
welcome after his lengthened absence, to the 
Master of Bathmount ! 

Welcome to the Master of Rathmount ! What 
chains the tongue of the gifted host ? What 
fixes him to his chair ? Are his wonted readiness 
and grace at fault? Do his feelings overpower 
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him ? Does the fetch of that absent guest staHd 
in the shadow of the room, and claim his right to 
propose the toast ? 

Welcome to the Master of Eathmount ! A 
cold and strange welcome indeed to the poor old 
master^ who stands even now within the door — 
who has come back in his dotage and beggary to 
his old home! As well might he have come 
back from the grave I 

Welcome him^ ancient and hospitable room! 
You have heard his voice ring heartily ere now — 
you have seen him honoured and toasted too. 
Welcome him, ye silken ladies — ^ye cambric- 
breasted gentlemen, after his lengthened absence 
— ^him who woul^ have welcomed you all with 
open arms long ago ! See ye not the old master 
is come back and awaits your greetings? — 
palsied, hesitating, fearfully isolated, with his 
white hair straggling down his shoulders, his 
eye keen with anxious age, perhaps with 
hunger. 

" Gentlemen," said" he, with a feeble flourish of 
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his hand, '^ I thank 70a I My memory is bad-^ - 
nearly gone ; but I thank you from my heart 1 '* 

Mr. Armstrong has beckoned over a servant, 
and whispered to him to request the intruder, 
respectfully, to retire to another room ; but, ere 
the order could take effect, a white figure had 
glided hastily out of the frigid circle, and in a 
moment was at the old man*s side. 

Twas bravely done of Ellen. With every eye 
upon her — under Mr. Armstrong's commanding 
frown — she has whispered a kind re-assurance to 
the poor stranger; and in the face of all this 
goodly, scandalized company — in the stare of all 
the servants without, she has lured him gently 
up-stairs, where he is feasted and tended by her 
in all the light of her beauty ! 

The fire blazed up in a certain state-chamber, 
known at Rathmount as "Ellen's room.'' Before 
it sat the old man in a luxurious chair, with the 
light dancing in his glassy eyes. Ellen, who sat 
aside in the shadow of the fire-place, had propped 
him snugly with a pillow, had carried up a 
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dinner for him, and served him gaily herself, as 
he ate with a famished eagerness most piteous to 
behold. When he was satisfied she removed the 
table from before him, and he leaned back at 
ease, stretching out his long, thin limbs with a 
languor as if they had never known repose since 
he left his home. 

" Does she know Fm come ? " said he, in a 
mysterious whisper. 

" Who, sir r '' said Ellen. 

'' Hester — my poor Hester, to be sure I " (He 
fancied he was addressing his deceased daughter- 
in-law, dead these ten years; a noted peace- 
maker she had been between father and son.) 
"She'll settle everything quietly. We must 
have a mediator, you know. She won't let me 
die in that cursed hole. Eh ? '^ 

"You may be sure we will not," said Ellen, 
soothingly. 

" An old friendless fellow like me dies very 
hard; deuced hard to kill him. Eh? — ha! ha! 
Begad, that is the worst of it, my dear Hester. 
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rm a tough old soldier ; I can rough it as well 
as most men. Ha ! ha I ha ! " So said he^ with 
a pitiable effort at manliness ; for he looked as 
helpless as an infant. 

"But now/' said Ellen, cheerily, ''you shall 
live here, and never want to rough it again. 
"We all will give you a hearty welcome.*' 

"Ah ! their reception of me was very grati- 
fying. 'Twas Hester did that — Hester did that 
— poor Hester ! " 

" I hope you have not forgotten your farm- 
ing?'' inquired Ellen. 

Off he went gaily on the management of land, 
and laid out a farm on the hearth-rug, on a new 
system he had conceived. Then he lost the 
thread of his discourse again, thought Ellen Was 
his old friend Hester, and broke into troubled 
misgivings. 

"Tom will not forgive me. I was swamped 
with debt, and what could I do ? Begad, I 
was forced to go to law with him — sheer want, 
Hester. I wrote to him and humbled myself. 
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D — n it, I wrote like a beggar, Hester, and he 
never answered me. I don't wish to see him, 
my temper is grown deuced sour!" Then, 
with a heart-broken shudder, "You don't think 
he could turn me out ! Fm an old cripple, 
Hester. I can't stand the rheumatism, the dirt, 
and the hunger of that cursed hole.'' 

Ellen soothed him and humoured him, gently 
dispelling his fears. They had some old stories 
together, and some very old jokes; and so he 
babbled on, sometimes complaining, sometimes 
anxious, often addressing a friend that was dead 
and gone. 

At length a drowsiness fell on the poor old 
wanderer. He laid his withered cheek on his 
hands, his toothless mouth collapsed, and he 
sunk into a deep sleep which lasted till the 
morning. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A WOMAN S DOUBT. 



" I WANT to speiik to you, Mr. Armstrong/' 
said Ellen, next morning, meeting him in the 
hall. "I'm so glad you nre idle. Will yon 
come out?" 

Mr. Armstrong looked grave and displeased; 
he put on his hat, however, and gave her 
his arm. Ellen observed him cautiously, with 
doubtful side-glances, as they strolled along. 
She allowed him to break the silence. At 
length he said, with some loftiness : 

"Ellen, you know I would forgive you much 
— anything you could do against me; but your 
indiscretion last night was almost beyond belief. 

" Angry ? oh ! '' She said the words in a 
little undertone of mock awe* 
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Mr. Armstrong frowned. 

** So you've been watching your opportunity to 
scold me, Mr. Armstrong ; and I have innocently 
put my head into the lion's mouth.'' 

''You must have been aware, Ellen/' con- 
tinued Mr. Armstrong, with severity, ''that 
your uncalled-for conduct last night very much 
increased the scandal of a most painful — a 
disgraceful scene. You who are in general so 
modest and sensible. I declare I never was so 
hurt in the whole course of my life.^ 

" And you hurt me very much, too, by making 

yourself so agreeable to Lady Y . Fm sure 

you never took such pains to amuse me. You 
had better atone by taking me to ride to-day.'* 

" I'm not in jest, Ellen, though you choose to 
take one of your childish moods." 

" We are both of us quite serious," said Ellen. 
"I want to see how Bedouin will carry you. 
You are ever so much lighter and younger than 
you used to be. Don'^t walk so fast, pray ! 
Bedouin will carry you nicely now.^ 
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Again Mr. Armstrong resorted to dignified 
silence, and Ellen still bantered at him carelessly. 
He neyer knew her in snch a wayward mood. 
He might as well do battle with the snowy clouds 
that were swimming over them. 
, '^ You see it's no use scolding me/' she said^ 
when his impatience had had time to settle. '^ Yon 
had better give me a pleasant look and your for- 
giveness." 

Mr. Armstrong assumed a smile and a gentle 
tone. He took occasion also to turn some grace- 
ful little compliment upon his companion's win- 
ning powers. 

" And now, since the lion begins to purr," said 
Ellen, "ni venture to arrange a small matter with 
him.'' 

" I think you are pretty safe, and you know 
it," laughed Mr. Armstrong. 

And Ellen spoke out boldly what was on her 
mind. 

" I never wished anything so much as to see 
you and poor old Mr. Armstrong good friends 
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again, -He is so infinn and helpless now^ and in 
such need of a home. Indeed you must receive 
him affectionately^ and forget a^l unkindness. I 
promised him you would give him a wel- 

" My dear Ellen^ you are not doing wisely in 
interfering in family contention. I know you 
are acting on a kind impulse^ but there is no 
moi^e thankless office, believe me. My father 

« 

has conducted himself towards me in such a 
way as wholly to exonerate me from further 
connection with him. An old gentleman n^ho 
could prosecute his son for the arrears of a few 
hundred pounds, ought to be independent enough. 
In one of the hardest years I ever experienced, 
when large sales of stock were going on in the 
place, and my brain was nearly turned with 
anxiety, by heavens ! I found myself in a smart 
law-suit — ^Armstrong v, Armstrong — to recover 
something less than three hundred pounds, being 
arrears of my father^s allowance, which I had 
oeen unable to pay in full.'' 
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^'Haye you heard the wretched life he was 
reduced to in Dublin ? '' said EUen^ undiverted 
from her point, 

'' Eh ? I have beard that his manner of life 
was exceedingly disreputable." 

''I speak of his poverty/' she said; ^*his 
being driven to live in miserable lodgings. How 
his pride was 30 broken by hardship, that at 
his age he was sometimes under an obligation 
for his dinner. No comfort and no friend — a 
poor old gentleman, all shaking with feebleness 
and age, struggling alone — almost on the charity 
of strangers. I'm sure you were not to blame, 
but I have often cried to think of it. He might 
in his distress have been prejudiced, and a little 
wrong-headed in his feelings towards you. Beg- 
gary don't improve one^s reason^ and there were 
always, I'm sure, plenty of bad counsellors about 
him while he had a shilling to spend, Sut 
you must forget everything now, indeed you 
must." 

''You see only one side, Ellen. It was my 
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father's extravagance — that very reckless extra- 
vagance — which first rained his property/ that 
drove him to those straits. My own means at 
that time were scarcely better. If I had coined 
my blood for him, by Jove ! He'd have scattered 
it as thoughtlessly. Men must suffer for their 
own madness." 

'^ Surely he has suffered enough. You must not 
be so vindictive/' 

'* You give my conduct a wrong name, EUen ; 
but, however that be, I can't hear of his living in 
my house.'' 

" But, Mr. Armstrong, he is your father." 

" So much the crueller to me. No. I shall, 
of course, take care he does not want. He shall 
have respectable lodgings in Dublin; but we 
cannot live together." 

'^ Indeed you are not in earnest/' murmured 
Ellen, incredulously. 

'^ Quite so, Alice. It cannot be ; it would be a. 
scandal in the country," said Mr. Armstrong, un- 
wittingly showing a latent motive. 
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Ellen looked at him with slow surprise. 

" Yes/' she said, half talking to herself, '' I 
understand it now. I could not have believed 
this/' Then aloud, *'Mr. Armstrong, I have 
foolishly mixed myself in your affairs, and have 
got the reward of a meddler ; but it is not too 
late to withdraw.'* 

* 

"That is a foolish little speech, Ellen. You 
know," he said, indulging in a favourite joke, 
" Ellen is Queen of Rathmount." 

Her hand slid from his arm, but there was 
no anger in the action — ^no pride — ^not even 
coldness. Nothing could be further from a 
scene than this conclusion to their interview. 
She even afforded him a faint smile as he turned 
to watch her. He was not uneasy ; merely called 
her under his breath an incomprehensible young 
lady, and then strolled on carelessly by himself. 
Mr. Armstrong was not aware that an o'ertrust- 
ful nature, which you mould, mislead, and blind, 
while yet it confides, will never trust again when 
you have once shaken its faith ? 
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Mr. Clayton, will you see me home ? '' said 
Ellen, meeting the agent far down the front 
avenue. 

" I thought you were to spend the day here, 
Miss Rae ? '' 

* 

'^ I don't like leaving Mrs. Rae alone. I have 
been too much away from home of late/' replied 
Ellen, hastily. Presently she added, with a shade 
of eagerness in her voice, " I wish so much, Mr. 
Clayton, we could get old Mr. Armstrong over to 
Coneyfell on a visit. Mrs. Bae was an old friend 
of his, and they would have such talk on old times 
together.^' 

Clayton could see no difficulty in the arrange- 
ment. He was busy interpreting her anxiety, 
treasuring up her every look — busy at the vain 
and weary science of motive-reading; for we still 

fancy we can read the hearts of others when we 
cannot even read our own. 

" Mr. Clayton, will you be so kind as to see 
that old Mr. Armstrong comes to us to-morrow ? 
You know he is deaf and confused ; he might not 
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remember who we are^ Mrs. Bae will send a note 
to him this evenings and yon must explain that 
we want him to spend some time with us. Then 
the carriage will come for him about one o*clock 
to-morrow^ and — and perhaps you would be so 
good-natured as to come over with him yourself; 
my grandmother would be so glad to see you. 
You might dine with us^ you know, and help to 
make the old gentleman yery gay." 

Clayton undertook all this, and having attended 
her silently home, returned to do for her as she 
had desired. 

Old Mr. Armstrong had not left the room into 
which Ellen had ushered him. He showed no 
wish to see his son, and more than once expressed 
a fear lest he might be driven from his refuge. 
An old servant, who knew him as master long 
ago, served him and sat by him. Their broken 
voices could be heard mingling by the hour, 
and sometimes the cackling laugh of the poor 
old master, as he was reminded of some olden 
pleasantry by his humble friend. 
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Clayton took care to be the bearer of tbe inyi- 
tation^ whicb came in tbe evening. It caused 
some little trepidation at first ; for tbe agent was 
mistaken for an importunale creditor^ who had 
been haunting the old gentleman for some time, 
armed with a long bill of miserable items ; but 
the impression was soon removed, and gave way 
to some display of importance and gratification 
almost ludicrous, yet of too sad an import to 
be so. 

In due time next day came the carriage, and it 
was with childish delight he suffered himself to 
be conducted into it by Clayton. His eye grew 
keen and quick, he waved the hand, so big-veined 
and fleshless, and as he drove away to an abode 
of ease and peace, he mumbled cheerily to his 
companion about the days of his state and his 
prime, as if they were events of yesterday, and 
were scarcely yet passed away. 

Armstrong watched them from a distance with 
a moody, jealous eye. He knew it was Ellen who 
had done this. 



CHAPTER V. 



DIART OF CLAYTON CONTINUED, IN THE HOPE 
THAT, BY A CLOSER SCRUTINY OF HIS THOUGHTS 
AND ACTS, HE MAY ACQUIRE A BETTER SELF- 
CONTROL, AND ATTAIN TO PEACE OF MIND. 



"Friday, April 10. — Dined at Coneyfell, in 
company with old Mr. Armstrong. Did my ut- 
most to make liim gay; fear my manner was 
excited, for her eyes were upon me. Old man 
enjoyed himself; told hunting-stories, and stories 
of old acquaintance; not a word about his late 

* 

hardship and poverty — evidently will soon forget 
all about them, the memory of the o\A far-sighted. 
Would it be possible for me to paralyse certain 
later ihemories? Was led by a reckless good- 
nature to praise Mr. Armstrong to her ; she 
turned the subject. I could not look at her with- 

ft 

out ptiin. Strove to see something unloveable. 
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^* Saturday. — ^Beaction. Caught the steward 
watching me — ^lost my temper and called him 
some gross name — apologised to him as if he were 
an equal. Wild with thinking of her! The 
thought that she loves such a man insupportable I 
What if she heard her father s last words ? Spent 
the evening trying to concentrate my mind on a 
few pages of my breviary. Thought seriously of 
going to America. 

" Tuesday, 14.— Uneasy about the rent in May. 
Noted some theories on potato blight. Many 
families on the verge of starvation. Contemptible 
with such real misery around^ to be the slave of 
idle sentiment without hope. Feel I can do good 
here. Deep truth in the proverb^ ' Gott hat sein 
plan fiir jeder man.' Mine is clear enough. 
No more of this loutish love ; or take lessons on 
the guitar and practise Mr. A.'s smile. 

"Wednesday. — Discovered that the strength 
that is in me is strength of passion^ not force of 
character. Wild with hopeless desires. 

" Thursday, — Spent last night roving the 
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country. Struggled against suggestionii I will 
not put to paper^ lest by a record I might tempt 
them to come again. Sick and idle all day. He 
shall never be her husband. I cannot support 
the thought ! 

*' Thursday, 23. — ^Much perplexed. She has 
never been at Bathmount since. Could there be 
a coldness between them 7 God grant it. Afraid 
to hope; just a tremblings joyful suspicion. 

^^ Friday. — ^Idle all the morning. Felt an un- 
accountable longing for some violent exercise, 
such as might put out thought. Yielded, and 
ran four miles across country, over ditch and 
fence; enraged with some labourers who shouted. 
When I came back wrote some letters. Fancied, 
for a few seconds, I was writing in red ink. 
Very much startled. Can my brain be all right ? 
Bead on the subject Sir Astley Cooper ; curious. 
Found nothing to confirm my uneasiness. Made 
notes on compression. 

'^Sfl/wrrfay.— Still absent. There must, then, be 
a break-off between them. Half my wretchedness 
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arose from the thought that he enjoyed her love. 
Must try to sleep at night. This glimpse of hope 
keeps me in fever. His manner gloomy and 
depressed. Large shortcomings to be expected in 
the rent. Made inquiries to-day on the subject. 

'^ Tuesday. — Believe there is really some lurk- 
ing idea in my mind that she might care for me^ 
which prevents these feelings from dying out. 
Her manner so marked^ her eyes so soft and 
kind. Let me sear out this vanity by a decided 
act. I shall tell her all. There is peace in the 
thought that she will know what I have suiDTered. 
An excuse readily supplied by these constant in- 
vitations. IndifiFerent to her answer — ^it may be 

surprise or pity, anger or . It is then gross 

vanity which prevents my cure. She is still 
absent. 

" Wednesday, — Received clothes from her for 
the poor. Food and soup given out in quantities 
at Coneyfell. God reward her, and give her a 
peaceful life. Mr. A.^s influence was not good 
for her. How will she answer ? ^' 
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> Easy as it is to set the tongue of gossip on the 
wag, never to our knowledge had there been any 
suspicion in circulation that an idea of courtship 
was entertained by Mr. Armstrong towards his 
young companion; and the reason is probably 
contained in the fact, that the familiarity had 
commenced since her childhood^ and thus a habit 
of daily appearance at Bathmbunt was so gradually 
formed^ that Mr. Armstrong was looked on rather 
in the light of a guardian or a &ther. 

No one, therefore^ observed very particularly 
this sudden change^ save two individuals-— Clayton 
and Mr. Armstrong. 

Miss Mipp and Lizzie were frequently at the 
Raes^ and to them Ellen had pleaded the great 

amount of needlework she had undertaken for 

# < 
the poor^ as an excuse for her remaining at home. 

Moreover she engaged their assistance in the 

service. 

I 

Mr. Armstrong had grown anxious. He had 

calculated^ indeed^ that Ellen would be angry at 

his refusing her request, and was quite prepared 

1 2 
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not to see her at luncheon for one or two days. 
It was not the first time that she had taken 
offence with him, but the cloud had been always 
quick in passing. This matter seemed more 
serious now, and after reflection gave point to her 
last words and the quiet manner in which she 
said them. He grew, therefore, uneasy and fret- 
ful, and feared that he had really lost influence. 
Of course he behaved as a gentleman upstairs, 
but he was short and sharp to his menials — ^lashed 
a horse unmercifully for shying under the car — 
and indulged privately in an oath at Miss Flipp 
for deranging his library. Such little symptoms 
of a mind ill at ease were all that escaped him. 
At length one evening he yielded to his fears, 
and taking his hat, he walked over to Coneyfell, 
admitting himself into Ellen's presence unan- 
nounced. 

She sat at the open window in the sunshine. 
Four watery splendours streamed spokelike from 
the sun, and the fringes of the grey clouds had 
kindled. 
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" We've been strangers^ Ellen. You have not 
been ill ? " 

She gave him her hand^ but bent her eyes to 
the ground. 

" Is it possible^ Ellen^ you can harbour a cold- 
ness against me ? We have known one an- 
other too long for this/' 

" I have learned, Mr. Armstrong/' she said, 
in a low voice, " that I did not know you at all/ 

" Come, now, is it that little difference we had 
about my father that is op. your mind ? Why, 
my darling girl, I should have given way at once 
had I known you were so earnest about it. I am 
quite ready and willing to invite my father to 
return to Rathmount." 

" We have persuaded him to live here, Mr. 
Armstrong. He would not be happy with you." 

" Well, perhaps you are right enough. An old 
family quarrel is like an old wound — ^apt at any 
moment to open again. But you see how 
anxious I am to recover your approval." 

" My approval is not worth much." 
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'' Still pushing me oflF; Ellen ? Is this a fit of 
pride ? Do you tire of me ? I have grown dull, 
perhaps, in home air/' 

'^ Is it not home that shows what men and 
women really are, Mr. Armstrong? Lizzie was 
over with me some days ago, and I chanced to 
ask her why she never wore her little evening 
dress now, not even on the night of your 
dinner." 

''^ell?'' 

" Mr. Armstrong, you can he very cruel at 
home ! She was all striped over from your 
riding*whip. When I stripped her shoulders, I 
grew sick to look at her; and the poor child 
would not tell me what caused it at first, till I 
pressed her repeatedly." 

'' Oh, that's it, is it ? Well, did she teU you 
how richly she deserved it ? '' 

*' Yes— a mere accident. '' 

" I confess, Ellen, I was angry, and perhaps too 
severe. I have appeased the young lady, how- 
ever, since that. One of the busts she broke 
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I valued beyond everjrthing — ^that is my excuse, 
EUen/' 

" But if you are so cruel at home — ^so cruel 
to both your Bnt I speak too boldly." 

*' I see what you would infer/' said Mr. Arm- 
strongs a little haughtily. " Here it is, in small 
compass — bad son^ bad father, and^ therefore, bad 
husband" 

She was silent, for he had said it. 

'^ I won't defend myself, Ellen. I think I can 
penetrate beyond the guise of these hasty con- 
clusions. You regret what is between us, and 
desire to recall your words. Feelings that were 
glowing enough in a sunny country, won't live 
in bleak Bathmount.'' 

Still Ellen was placidly silent. 

"You have but lately discovered/' continued 
Mr. Armstrongs growing more bitter as he pro- 
ceeded, " what homage beauty and wealth can 
command; and you feel that new, snowy sails 
would assort ill with an old, battered wreck." 

He could not provoke a word from her. 
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" Well, Ellen/' he said, at length, having 
waited in vain for an answer, "yow have con- 
demned me — ^be it justly or unjustly. Allow me 
to sentence myself. I would spare you that 
pain,*' — he lowered his voice, and yet it sounded 
more violent far — "let the tie between us be 
considered as severed. You are free! Is not 
that generous ? " 

" It is you who have said it, Mr. Armstrong," 
said Ellen with pride, and lifting her eyes for the 
first time. 

" You shall have all your letters — a large 
bundle by this, Ellen. They were dear company 
* to me once, when my summer-friends fell away." 
His voice softened and shook. " Some of them 
are conned sa well they are falling to shreds. 
Those times, by comparison with to-day, seem to 
me to have been happy. But you must have 
back all my memorials of happiness now," 

Ellen coldly inclined her head. Then his voice 
grew stem, 

'' What is more, I shall cancel all obligations 
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between us. If I sell my estate^ 70a shall be 
repaid every penny you have advanced to me. 
Your name shall head the list of my creditors." 

Oyez ! Here is a veteran in the world talk- 
ing with all the impetuous pride of first-love ; 
pledging himself^ with a princely devotion, to 
pay back thousands out of mere love pique, and 
yet puts off this morning a petty tailor's bill for 
twenty pounds, due this^seven years ! 

He has moved her at last, however, for her 
cheek glows, and there is a quick lift and fall 
under her collar. 

Matters having reached this climax, Mr. Arm- 
strong went away ; but instead of rushing madly 
off to the river, or into the depths of a wood, 
like a young lover on suicide intent, he took two 
silent strides back to the door, listened, caught 
the sound of sobs, and then, in point of fact, 
walked off smiling. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CLAYTON SPEAKS OUT. 

SoHB weeks after this interview^ a riding-party 
passed up the shady road which winds round 
Coneyfell demesne. In advance is a pretty^ 
black-eyed girl, who sits her horse well. She is 
attended by a young gentleman, her brother, 
mounted on a viyacious white pony. They 
canter on. 

Next come a gentleman and lady, with whom 
we are acquainted. It is not easy, we should 
hope, to forget Mr. French, the after-dinner 
orator — a little person in grey clothes, so black- 
eyed, so snub-nosed, so yellow, and so shrivelled, 
that you might fancy him riding out of Memphis, 
clad in full papyrus suit. Ellen Bae is beside 
him, on her meek, brown mare. She seems but 
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a timid horsewoman^ and has an unsteady hand 
on the rein. 

* 

^f I'm afraid I must give you a lesson in riding 
myself. You donH do much credit to Arm- 
strong's teachings Miss Ellen. 

'^ I am out of practice/' said Ellen, *' and, I 
confess, urould be much happier on the ground. 
How well Sidney rides ! " 

''It's in the blood; never was a French but 
could sit a horse well. By the way, Sidney and 
I dine with Armstrong this evening — of course 
well meet you." 

"No, Mr. French; we have friends with us," 
said Ellen, in a little confusion. 

" By Jove ! I've seen more of Armstrong 
within the last ten days than all my life before. 
He was with us last night, and you should have 
seen Sidney and him together. She's an attractive 
girl, you know, if she pleases. By Gad ! they 
had a regular lovers' stroll by moonlight, and he 
was filling her little head with comical stories. 
He's a good story-teller as ever I heard. You'd 
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hear Sidney laughing as far as the quar- 
nes," 

"Don't you think there's a shower over- 
head? We had better ride on," said Ellen, 
hastily. 

" Tut ! there never was rain with wind in this 
quarter. That cloud is up among the cirri — 
ain't that the name? Ha, ha, ha ! Of course I 
only jested about Armstrong and Sidney. He's 
a gay fellow. Sorry you will not be there to- 
night, I should, of course, get up a flirtation 
with you. Eh? Any objection to an elderly 
widower? " and he laughed heartily. 

Ellen touched her horse, and they soon over- 
took the others. Miss .Sidney French had just 
thrown away something, with a toss of her head. 

" Ha, Sidney ! I'll tell Mr. Armstrong you 
threw away his flower," cried the boy, mis- 
chievously. 

The young beauty blushed. 

" You are impertinent, sir." 

She looked round, as she spoke, at Ellen, half- 
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giddily^ half-ashamed. Perhaps she looked for 
sympathy; perhaps she expected a sly^ congra- 
tulatory glance. Maybe she thought her friend 
might be a little scandalised. Ellen's stare was 
on her for a secondi and checked the young 
lady's simper — a stare of pain and anger^ coun- 
terfeiting contempt. 

" I see Mr. Clayton at his gate/' said she ; '' so 
I will not bring you further out of your way. 
Good evening, Mr. French." 

Mr. French was only prevailed upon to return 
by discovering that they would barely have time 
to dress. So off he went, as droll and sanguine 
a little soul as ever lived. 

Ellen cantered on, and beckoned to the agent, 
^ho stood leaning on his gate. 

'^ I must ask you to see me home, Mr. Clayton ; 
you shall not escape me to-day." 

He strode on beside her. Ellen spoke more 
than she need at first, and then relapsed into 
almost total silence. She dismounted in the 
yard, and walked round towards the hall-door. 
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He would have led her on down the garden 
path^ but she said^ — 

"We must not desert poor Mr. Armstrong." 

"Has that occurred to you only now^ Miss 
Rae ? I can tell you he has been complainiDg/* 
said Clayton^ with a sullen significancy. 

" I don't understand. Oh ! I was talking of 
the old man/' she said^ colouring. 
* Sh6 seemed to hare changed her intention of 
going in, and, though still in her habit, sauntered 
on at his side. 

He was complaining! Mr. Clayton, perhaps, 
was going to mention what he had said — he had 
every opportunity. She awaited it; but there he 
was, silent and moody, stalking stupidly along, as 
if he had not awakened a woman's curiosity. 
Silence had become oppressive, and, confident her 
companion was ignorant of her late engagement, 
she took a bold course. 

"You said he was complaining, Mr. Clayton. 
Did he speak to you of my prolonged absence f 
For that may be easily explained.*' 
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" Mr. Armstrong ? No ; he would scarcely 
honour me with his confidence/' 

'^You have not quarrelled with him?'' asked 
EUen^ surprised by the bitterness with which he 
spoke^ and fearful lest some new repulsive trait 
might turn up in him she had trusted oyermuch. 

''Who could quarrel with Mr. Armstrong?" 
he said. ' She looked questioningly rounds — '' So 
gentle^ affable^ sweet/' he continued. 

" I always thought so^" she said^ quite simply^ 
and with an inaudible sigh. 

''Full of delightful suavity and pleasant words, 
he could talk that paved yard into a flower- 
garden.'' 

"He is a deUghtful companion/' said Ellen, 
with an offended air. 

"So delightful, one forgets he is a portly 
man/' said her companion, still probing reck- 
lessly; "and then he has the heart of a 
woman." 

" If you are sincere, Mr. Clayton, I can't quite 
agree with you there.'' 
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He suddenly looked up. 

** I should say/' she continued^ '' that it is very 
doubtful to me if Mr. Armstrong has any depth 
of feeling." 

''Your doubts are very just, Miss Rae,** said 
Clayton, with a quick and bitter enthusiasm ; *' I 
know him well, better than you could, though 
you know him all your life. I have seen him 
unmasked. The key of a man's character may 
be hidden for many a smooth year, and an un- 
wary moment may exppse it." 

" You should not speak so, Mr. Cl9,yton ; you 
know how kind he has been to you.'' 

"Kind? Ay, a honey tongue, sweet enough 
to lull you to sleep ; but if you listen too long 
it will madden. Some poisons do the same — 
a few drops will put you to sleep, but a large 
dose will put you in a frenzy. Opium, for in- 
stance, and love — so they say — ^love is a deadly 
poison.'' 

" You are in a turn for banter, Mr. Clayton," 
she said, amazed at his excitemjent. 
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" Will you come in ? " 

''Mr* Annstrong is a bad cliild's guide. At 
good stampj well milled and bumialied, and 
marked Dei Gratia ; but base metal? '' 

"Oh! Mr. Clayton, you are very violent. 
Will you come in ? Why is it, tell me, you turn 
a deaf ear to all Mrs. B.ae*s nice little notes to 
you, beseeching your company? She is quite 
offended with you. Now, are you not very 
morose and incorrigible ? " 
*''Is it wise for me to be here, Miss Rae ? '' 

"Nothing could be more sage or sensible/^ 

"If I could guide you to my reasons. Miss 
Rae, I would." 

" We'll put you on your trial for them, I can 
tell you ; and the only reason we'll admit is, the 
stupidity of woman's society.*' 

'' Suppose I plead the opposite reason — 
woman's society too dear, too sweet, for one like 
me. Ah ! you know it now. Miss Rae. I have 
a few words to say to you — be sure they will be 
respectful. It is not a proposal,'' he said, witi} 

VOL. IT. F 
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some coarseness. ''You need not start. It is 
for my peace that I have out my say. Shall 
I speak freely^ and once for all^ or shall I be 
silent?'* 

Ellen stood still and hesitated^ looked to the 
house, gazed* doubtfully at the mossy ground^ 
then, with assumed coldness, she said, — 

" I cannot understand you — ^you are abrupt, 
Mr. Clayton; but perhaps you had better 
speak." 

The agent held his breath for a moment. 
He thought he heard the distant fall of great 
waters mingling with Ellen's voice — approaching, 
receding, and approaching. He fixed on her 
his gaze, and spoke slowly as if he feared to 
trust his words. 

"Miss Rae, I want to find rest. I am one 
who can struggle against suffering as well as 
most, but Tm weary of the effort, day after day 
— day after day — and now, I want to find rest. 
I had prepared an appeal — a very eloquent appeal 
-»-for this occasion," he said, with a quivering 
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smile — ''an attempt to paint what I have felt 
since you and I came to know one another— 
how much I loved you^ and so forth. Not a 
ifoid for a moment ! You gave me leave to 
speak. 

" I've been unhappy^ and had none to tell it 
to, till I observed that you had a very ready 
sympathy; and so I've done right to come to 
you. 

''I have received nothing but kindness from 
you. What I have done for you I set down as 
nothing — ^not a word, yet — I set it down as 
nothing. What I could desire to do for you 
would sound like idle rant if I spoke it. I 
might as well try to measure my love to you — 
love you have been fostering by every word — ^by 
the very sound of your voice ! Remember that ! 
Misery to me in every kind word and look! 
Torture to me in the remembrance of every en- 
chanted minute I spent by your side! Now 
ought I to be here ? — ought you to ask me ? 

*' I don't accuse you, Miss Rae ; but I charge 

F 2 
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that kindness^ those smiles, those gentle, flatter- 
ing words, which set up a hope to me which I 
thirsted for — ^which was as the sparkle of water 
might be to a parched wretch. I accuse the 
happy hours which intoxicated me with that vain 
hope. I accuse and' curse the arm of the rascal 
who struck so feeble a blow that I should stand 
here to-day, with every memory quivering, and 
every hope laid dead. Stay 1 you look sorrowful 
—perhaps it is not so— do not answer. If there 
is a glimpse oT hope — hope in long, future years 
— hope if I should worthily prove my love, and 
another friend prove hollow — don't speak it — 
reach out your hand — out to me as you might 
to a drowning man — ^and let that be all. But if,^^ 
he cried, in a changed voice, though not less wild, 
" if there be none — if time must heal my suflFer- 
ing — that I must accept your ifriendship, and 
such cant as that — never speak it — go silently 
away! Not a word — ^not a word — I must not 
hear your voice — go silently away ! " 

Ellen cast on him a sad, kind look, her 
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head drooped forward^ and she moved silently 
away. 

'' Miss Bae^ stay I I feel as if I had drawn on 
myself some dreadful sentence I might have put 
off longer. If you forgive me for what I have 
said — if you can pity me — ^yes, I accept even your 
pity now — give me your hand before we part. 
You may^ perhaps^ think on my words when you 
are alone. Give them weighty I charge you — 
give them just weight; don't wrong me^ for I 
feel what I cannot speak. My tongue would run 
wild if I said all. I should have studied the play- 
books for eloquence ; but give me credit for 
long-suffering and great love. When you pon- 
der this scene, think of me as one who loved 
you with a singleness^ a depth, and a jealous 
strength. 

"Don't forget to note down the jealousy that 
bums me up — pray against the pain of jealousy. 
Ay, you give me your hand now, and you are 
not afraid ^f me. I have fancied people begin 
to fear me of late. Pray against hopeless love 
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and jealousy — *twill' prevent your sleepingi and 
spoil your pretty eyes. There I God bless you, 
and keep you from it/' 

He let drop her hand, and was gone. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OLD EYES BETTER THAN TOUNO. 

%SR£ were two witnesses to this painful inter- 
view. Miss Flipp and Lizzie were coming down 
the same walk at the timOj and saw from the 
distance Clayton's excited gestures and pas- 
sionate farewell. 

Miss Flipp's construction was as rapid as the 
Great Duke's when he shut up his telescope at 
Waterloo, with this difference — ^the she-^gemereX 
was wrong I 

Lizzie was coming to see the last of Ellen 
for some years. She was to leave home next 
day to finish her education at a school in the 
south of France, When she saw her friend, Mr. 
Clayton, hurrying down the plantation, she was 
for racing after him to bid him an affecting 
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good-bye, but this Miss Flipp negatived with 
vehemence. 

"Don't go near him, silly child; he's not 
thinking of either you or me, just now. Mr, 
Clayton is the happiest man in the world. 
Mind, don^t mention his name to Ellen for your 
life." 

If Miss Flipp had not charged Lizzie to Hold 
her tongue, the child had never dreamed of the 
indiscretion to which she was immediately pro- 
voked. Scarcely had the governess time to give 
Ellen's hand a congratulatory crush, than her 
hopeful pupil blurted out, — 

*^ I say, Ellen, what were you saying to Mr. 
Clayton just now ? " 

" Sh — sh — horrid child ! " whispered Miss 
Flipp, with a side glare. 

" So you've made him very happy, Ellen ? I 
wonder how ? Oh ! " 

Miss Flipp had given her a pinch ! 

" I have brought over Lizzie to bid you good- 
bye, Ellen — she is going away to-morrow." 
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" Do tell me, Ellen I " 

" Dear me I " cried Miss Hipp, " how defight* 
folly the river is glancing. I hear you'll hare 
such fine wall-fruit this year ? " 

If Ellen had only been let alone she could 
easily have satisfied the child; but MIbs Flipp 
showed such superhuman tact, such a marvellous 
penetration on the occasion, that she became 
quite confused — ^supposed that Miss Flipp knew 
everything, and that she had better leave herself 
in the hands of her discreet friend. 

Lizzie noticed the colour in Ellen's cheek, and 
was suddenly silent. 

"Miss Flipp,'' said Ellen, "Mrs. Rae told me 
to ask you to come and stay with us till you have 
made your arrangements. I hope you will come 
— come to-morrow." 

The governess was exceedingly grateful, and 
accepted the invitation with many acknow- 
ledgments. 

Ellen had proposed and arranged this delicate 
kindness herself, and was only conscious of the 
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one motive of fnendlineas towards Miss Flipp in 
the act. Had she communed closely with her 
own heart| she might have found other lurking 
motives^ which youi> Bochefoucaulds would term 
selfishness. 

She wished^ yet scarcely knew she wished^ to 
have some one near her from Bathmount — ^some 
one who had been living and observing there 
during those dark weeks of her own absence; 
some one who had talked with and seen Mr. 
Armstrong from day to day. Self had also a sort 
of instinct that a communication might now be 
kept up with the house^ and that she might hear 
of his sayings and doings during Miss Flipp's 
occasional visits there. 

What kind action was ever quite disinterested, 
even though the monitor be cold duty herself 7 

Lizzie departed next day in showers of tears. 
Miss Flipp sojourned at Con^fell, and Alice 
receivM her reward. There was no difficully in 
leading up to the subject at heart. The governess 
was eagerly copious in her details of Bathmount 
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gossip ; and it was all to this tane Miss French 
iras, in Miss Flipp's estimation^ the queen of 
Bathmonnt now. Miss Flipp loved her, admired 
her enthusiastically, and very reasonably expected 
her companion to do the same. 

'^ Is she not lovely, so spiriiuelle. I always fancy 
her name is Floridel ? I can absolutely bask in 
her brilliant eyes; there are little suns in them?^' 

*' She^s a very lovely girl/' said Ellen^ using a 
strong word to conceal a certain inward distress, 
which your Rochefoucaulds would call envy ; '^ it 
is such a pity people call her a flirt" 

" So untrue, you know/* cried Miss Flipp. 
^' She is really exceedingly clever — at least, under 
Mr. Armstrong's treatment — he draws her out 
delightfully. Dear me, how young he looks I Now, 
what ought to be the utmost difference in age, 
EUen, between husband and wife — thirty years, 
say ? '' 

Ellen refused to determine. She began to feel 
a repugnance towards Miss Flipp, and heartily to 
wish her out of her sight. 
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One morning she had the foolish curiosity to 
take a peep into the romance^ which was lying 
invitingly on the writing-table^ when the following 
sublime passage met her eye : — 



" Miss Flipp's Romance. 
''As a prismatic beam might shoot across an 
old grey cloister^ renewing the tarnished gold of 
the altar-piece^ staking glorious life into its grim 
stone saints^ so did the image of the beauteous 
Gallia leap warm into Mr. Fortbras' stem^ 
chancelled heart.'' 



Ellen shut up the MS. in anger and scorn. 
She would scarcely speak to Miss Flipp for the 
rest of the day. 

Then tjiere seemed to her fretful spirit to be a 
sort of provoking contrariety in the conduct of 
the poor meddling governess. For instance^ she 
(Ellen) had repeatedly assured Miss Flipp that 
she had surely left some things behind her at 
Bathmount^ and ought just to step over for them; 
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that there were delightful books Miss Flipp had 
left there unfinished^ by all means she ought to 
go over and borrow them ; that there would 
surely be a letter there from Lizzie, which 9he 
ought to get in person, &c. ; but still Miss Flipp 
was quite resigned to these deprivations, quite 
untempted by these inducements, and selfishly 

put o£f going from one end of the week to the 

>« 
other. 

Your Rochefoucaulds may call all this hypo- 
crisy in Ellen, and, though very sorry, we cannot 
help it if they do. 

We should be false to the memory of Ellen if 
we did not occasionally lay bare her faults and 
weaknesses; for somehow, when you read of a 
woman who is great and good in every vicissitude, 
you feel as if you were reading o^ a thing of 
springs and wheels. 

The human heart is not, perhaps, so very 
intricate or evil after all. A few general rules 
may apply; but we are so habituated to viewing 
self and its motives as we wish them to be viewed. 
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that^ like an old story-teller, we delude ourselves 
at last. 

Complacent and common-place though the as- 
sertion may appear, a fair investigation of our 
individual natures may not, if properly conducted, 
find them to be so wholly undermined with 
wickedness as our moral censors would have it 
appear. What right have we to call those 
instincts with which God cements the individual 
by the ugly names we apply to their excesses. A. 
tithe of vanity, selfishness, envy, pride, may surely 
mingle in our best and noblest acts, yet ought 
not entirely to detract from their merit. Is not 
the graceful legended vase composed of arsenic 
and clay f 

This is at least a comfortable theory. It may 
be false, and we must not push it too far ; but we 
prefer it to the morbid anatomy of your battered 
old moralists, who are sure to have their scalpels 
in all that is fair and good, to demonstrate to us 
how a tissue of selfishness lies beneath the skin 
— ^who would have you believe that every pretty 
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perfumed iSower has a foul and poisonous root, 
if we vould only grub for it. Be it so ; we wiU 
content us with the flower, and will enjoy it in 
spite of them. 

At length Miss Flipp, quite of her own accord, 
put on her walking-things, and went oyer to 
Bathmount. Mr. Armstrong met her in the 
hall, received her with impressive kindness and 
chid her more than once for not having come to 
see him before. He brought her into the library, 
and pushing round the ladder, took down the 
books she wished for. 

''Now come over often, my dear Miss Mipp, 
and take. what books you please — never ask my 
leave again. Fm at the mercy of my cook and 
butler these times. Come over now and then to see 
if I am alive. Eh ? this is your book, I think ?" 

Miss Flipp was very much flattered. 

"When will your novel be out. Miss Kipp? '* 

"Well, sir, I hope in three or four months." 
This had been her stereotyped response for the 
last five years. 
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You may put me down for a dozen copies. I 
want to distribute them among my friends.^ 

The governess was nearly overcome with grati- 
fication. It was a dexterous touchy and threw 
her quite off her guard. 

''Oh; Miss Flipp/' said he^ with a charming 
abruptness. " You must have noticed that Miss 
Bae has quite deserted me of late.'' 

He walked to the fire-place^ put his hands 
in his pockets, and looked at her with gentle 
eyes. 

''Indeed I have, Mr. Armstrong/' said she, 
with a little hesitation. " But she has repeatedly 
accounted for it to me by her many employments 
at home at present." 

"Well, but to a person of your acute penetra- 
tion, that is not a sufficient reason. Eh? '' 

" To be candid, Mr. Armstrong, it was not.'* 

" Ha ! I don't care if I confess, Miss Flipp, to 
having been a little hurt.'' 

" Indeed, Mr. Armstrong," said the governess, 
with a glow, " I am convinced that if only Miss 
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Bae could be persuaded you were not wholly 
adverse she would unbosom herself frankly/' 

Mr. Armstrong opened his eyes with a rapid 
questioning glance. 

''You will forgive me^ sir^ for saying that there 
are many extenuating circumstances." 

'' Oh, indeed ; I suppose there are/^ said he, 
with the utmost vagueness. 

" I do believe that the attachment grew on her 
unconsciously. Attachments always do." 

Here Miss Flipp assumed the calm air of one 
who had known what she was alluding to for 
a long time before, and would calmly justiiy 
Mr. Armstrong's compliment to her observing 
powers. 

'' They were very much thrown together, and 
what could you expect ? And, after all, it ought 
not, perhaps, to be altogether presumptuous that 
he should have conceived a passion.'' 

"Eh?" said Mr. Armstrong, with a sort of 
pant : could she be doing him the honour of ad- 
dressing him in the third person, d la Romancist ? 
VOL. n. o 
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'' Perhaps I have not been, hem ? — quite dis- 
creet, a-hem — ^in alluding to-^'' 

''Oh, quite bo— quite so; I give you leave. 
Talk quite directly to me, my dear friend,'^ said 
he, soothingly. 

''Ah, well, I was going to say that I feared 
Miss Bae despairs of ever gaining your appro- 
bation since she toot: the independent step of 
accepting Mr. Clayton^s proposals.^' 

Mr. Armstrong was endowed with very singular 
powers of self-possession, but they failed him 
now. His legs went a little astride, his lips 
parted, and his hands emerged from his pockets. 

"Mr. Clayton^s proposals I My dear Miss 
Flipp, you have astounded me ! " 

" Is it possible ! — can it be possible, sir, you 
were unaware ? " • 

He recovered himself. 

'' Quite unaware. You know it is no affair of 
minel Hal Tm glad to know it, however. 
Ha ! Clayton is no bad fellow ; he has brains." 

Miss Flipp was again relieved : her vanity had 
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been so acted upon that her caution was quite 
gone. She now joined in Mr. Clayton's praises 
most enthusiasticallj. « 

''Miss Bae^ I suppose/' he said, with a re- 
assuring smile, 'f has taken you into confidence ? 
Of course she has.'* 

'' Strange to say, she has not. If she had, I 
am free to confess, she might have met with some 
sympathy from me, accompanied by the urgent 
advice to communicate with you, who are the 
oldest friend she has." 

" Well, I do think,'' said Mr. Armstrong, *' she 
owed me some confidence. Now — a — Miss Flipp 
— what — a — led you to think they have been 
attached ? " 

Here Miss Flipp freely mentioned all she 

Icnew, and all she did not. How she discovered 

Mr. Clayton was distractedly in love; how she 

Lad very properly, advised him against such in- 

discretion, and how all her advice was bestowed 

in vain upon such a high-mettled devotion as Mr. 

Clayton's; how affectionate had been Ellen's 

2 
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manner to him, yet how. fitful. What a hoat 
of little symptoms had arisen before Miss Flipp'» 
gifted eyes! Finally, she threw a little warm 
colouring over his proposal and its bashful accep- 
tance in the shaded walk. Mr. Armstrong's^ 
delight and appreciation of her keenness was tr^uly 
gratifying, and accompanied her throughout. 

Presently that gentleman saw his visitor out 
with circumspect civility — beamed a last smile 
upon her like a blessing — then suddenly turned 
in, with a stormy streak of red on his cheek, and 
a brow of gloom. 

Miss Flipp tripped lightly back to Coneyfell, 
congratulating herself all the way, and our story 
follows her thither again. ' . 

Ellen was fretting day by day and fighting 
down habits which haimted her. For instance, 
great depression seized her at noonday, the time 
at which she was wont to put on her bonnet, run 
over to Biathmount, tap lightly at Mr, Arm- 
strong's study door, and walk off with him into 
the fields. The habit of reading certain books, 
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because Mr* Armstrong delighted in them^ be- 
cause there were lines and jottings of his pencil 
on their margin ; the habit of practising certain 
songs he was fond of; the habit, when alone, of 
recalling the places and people they had seen 
together, but always in the peculiar light of in- 
terest which he had shed upon them ; all these 
had to be smothered now, and fought against 
hourly. Association is the strongest fetter on 
the heart — ^it is exquisite in its pleasure or its 
pain. 

. Ellen strove daily to put these recollections 
away from her. She opposed to them a sort of 
painful passive resistance; and at this fight 
women are more patient, and far less demonstra- 
tive than men. 

One ppwer she could not overcome — Love — 
which strikes its roots down far below pride, 
anger, or mistrust ; whiqh, if you fell it to-day, 
will shoot up ere to-morrow's sun in great gloom 
again, absorbing all its sap and strength from the 
heart. Love was still there, jealous, wakeful, and 
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watchful. It wrestled with her day after day, and 
oyercame her. 

m 

Ellen had not many employments left to her* 
One day at home was like another; but it used 
not to be so. Her daily occupations may be 
briefly told. Before breakfast, a walk with old 
Mr. Armstrong on the mossy terrace, to the left 
as you approach the house ; there she saw a dewy 
world of leaves ; heard a carnival of thrushes ; 
basked under the fire-fretted clouds of June 
mornings. 

Association threw a sombre melancholy on all. 
Doubtless either Ellen or nature mourned in 
secret, for every leaf had a sadness in its flutter. 

After breakfast she read out to her grandmother 
for several hours, and in this labour — ^for labour 
it is — she bad a marvellous endurance. Of late 
she often ran words into one another, and looked 
blankly at the type as if it ran to an unknown 
tongue. 

In the afternoon she often worked little bibs 
and frocks for the poor — a silly sort of charity. 
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thougli much in vogue. Such labbur is cheap, 
and a few shillings would purchase the article 
ready made ; but then, whilst time runs diamond- 
dust to men, it runs mere sea-sand to ladies, and 
more's the pity. Over these bibs and sundries, 
Ellen had contracted an imconsdous habit of 
sighing, a trick which illness or sorrow quickly 
teaches. No one but quiet Mrs. Bae could 
interpret and observe these diagnostics of 
sorrow. 

As for laughter and playful talk, from time to 
time, you would have had plenty of them, and 
consequently deemed her a model of cheerfulness 
and content. 

But as a stagnant pool covers itself with gay, 
fan-like lilies, so does sorrow throw up a surface 
of fake gaiety— the which^ never trust, for a poor 
heart may lie festering below. 

There was sometimes also a tetchiness inJSllen's 
manner towards her grandmother — ^for we always 
dedicate our impatience to those who love us best ; 
yet it was far from crossness,'and had a sort of 
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querulous humour about it — a waywardness with 
a smile on the lip^ which^ to any that did know 
its true significance^ had been but the subject of 
a smile. 

Ellen was one morning engaged in reading out 
a small botanical work^ called Canker in Flowers^ 
which showed how to cure buds of disease of the 
hearty when a note from Miss French was put 
into Mrs. Bae^s hand. It ran formally^ thus : — 



'* Dear Mas. Bae — Would you and Ellen gire 
us the pleasure of your company at dinner t^n 
Wednesday, at half-past seven o^clock^ to meet 
Mr. Armstrong and a few friends? I shall 
never forgive Ellen if she refuses me again/' &c. 

*' Well, love ? " inquired Mrs. Rae, holding the 
open letter in her hands. 

Ellen rose and went over to the window, a very 
favourite post we have observed, for all poor souls 
when they must argue against their inclinations ; 
because if their eyes should happen to water, or 
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their cheeks to glow, it is visible to none save the 
blank-faced clouds. 

She began forcibly- — 

"Gran, dear, I wouldn^t meet him now for 
worlds ! ^^ 

* 

" Here is a nice opportunity for a reconcilia- 
tion, Ellen, — ^we have been waiting for it." 

" Indeed we have not. Gran. I never, never 
wish to see hita again,'' returned Alice, still for- 
tifying herself with strong language. 

" Ellen, my love, we need not answer this note 
till to-morrow ; but you must not yield to pride." 

" No, Gran, not pride — but I can never respect 
him again ; and you know when once respect is 
gone, it is impossible to love.'' 

" Not so, Ellen ; you love him yet. 

* 

The old lady blushed at her own shrewdness, 
and Ellen was somewhat put out, for she had 
intended taking very high ground indeed, on 
which no one could oppose her. ' 

" You can't know my mind — why do you say 
that ?" 
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" You told me, Ellen," said Mrs. Rae, briskly. 

" Gran ! " 

" Red eyelids and weary sighing all the day are 
plainer than words, darling ; and these told me 
all abont it long ago. I have been watching 
you/' 

" That was very sly of you, ma'am,*' said Ellen, 
laughing languidly; "but you were wrong, quite 
wrong, and we will send a refusal.'' 

" What will your friend, Miss French, think ? 

Ellen said sharply, "Whatever she pleases. 
She is a hateful, bold-mannered girl, and no friend 
of mine." 

Mrs. Rae took this little outbreak very quietly. 
She only said, as if she was talking to a child, 
" Well Ellen, love, poor Miss French is neither so 
pretty nor so winning as to merit your dislike. 
Mr. Armstrong told me she had the beauty and 
the brains of a butterfly. Now you must go with 
me. You know you have been acting very cruelly 
towards poor Mr. Armstrong." 

"Gran!" cried Ellen, turning round again 
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qgite hotij, '* whose part do you take— mine or 
hi$?" 

" Mr. Armstrong's^ of course," replied the old 
lady, with a look of surprise. " Come over here 
— sit beside me Ellen — and 1*11 tell you what I 
think of it. You were shocked that he beat 
Lizzie so severely, and so was I, though she is 
a Tery naughty child. It was the first time 
I ever heard of his punishing her, and the 
cause of it was only a proof that he loved 
you very much. He was in a great passion, 
and did wrong; but we have forgiven him for 
that long ago/' 

Then the advocate proceeded, in a lower voice, 
to extenuate Mr. Armstrong's conduct towards 
his father, advancing her pleas very quietly and 
simply ; and though a weakly vessel in argument, 
she seemed to be winning her way. She liked 
Mr. Armstrong — ^he was always most affection- 
ately attentive to her; and she was so much 
broken and faded by the untimely death of her 
son, that his warm, filial manner came all the 
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kindlier to her mind. She looked upon his 
conduct consequently with the benignest pre- 
judice. In fact she was one of those good beings 
that have never discovered it is a wicked world 
we live in; for a simple charity obscured her 
judgment^ even as a pair of blue spectacles give 
everything the tint of the sky. 

The words ran like music into Ellen's ears. 
She snatched the old lady^s hand; her eyes 
filled up. 

"Oh, Gran, I was so happy — everything had 
turned out so happily. I was so proud to have 
helped him, and saved him. He does not care 
for me — ^he will not forgive me. He broke off 
everything himself, and it would be bold and 
indelicate in me to make an advance. How shall 
I bear it ?— how shall I bear it ? " 

" Bear it by drying your eyes, love, and taking 
my advice,'' whispered Mrs. Rae, very coaxingly ; 
" though I am a silly old woman, Ellen dear, I 
am right in this. Of course it is his part to 
speak in this matter, but it is yours to give him 
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an opportunity. We will go to this party — ^it 
is all settled^ and we will turn pride out of our 
hearts. Fll answer the note to-day.'^ 
So Ellen took comfort. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



''the written troubles of the brain." 



The doctor's house was joined to the dis- 
pensary — green-latticed hall-door-fro^t of roses — 
parlour shutters open at night so that you 
could see the doctor's four daughters playing 
whist within as you went by. 

Dr. Molar was at home^ and was discussing 
his second tumbler in the society of Mrs. Molar, 
a lean, placid woman, and aforesaid daughters. 
He was a man who could break a poker across 
his arm, as a child might that cake called lad/s- 
finger. He could grasp a quart porter-pot, and 
compress it like an egg-shell. He was said to 
have lifted a pipe of wine till the bung was on a 
level with his lips. He could push a half-hundred 
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ireight twenty-two feet| and fling a sledge with 
Orey Douglas himself. 

The doctor's neck, as it rose above his satin- 
stocky was like a plinth of red granite. 

There is something impressive in great personal 
strength^ especially when it is under the hearty 
sway of a kind cordial temper, and is surmounted 
by as jolly a face as Dr. Molar's. 

The doctor, as we have said, was seated over 
his punch — good-will and good-humour hovering 
above him — when a knock came to the door, and 
Mr. Clayton was shown in. 

He was cordially welcomed, and immediately 
installed in the place of honour. A bottle of 
port wine was placed on the table, and two full 
glasses of wine forced upon him, one after the 
other, though he was fain to be considered as an 
ordinary guest. 

The beauty of the family sat beside him — a 
pale young woman ; short, golden curls, like the 
Saxon Eowena; big languid eyes, that had lost 
their light by reading romances. She sat silently 
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betdde him casting at him long looks of hazv 
tenderness. 

Womankind were of no account here— the 
doctor was the mouthpiece of the family. Mrs. 
Molar and her four daughters could give a nervous 
grasp of the hand — could smile over at you dumb 
and inexpressible hospitality^ and could concen-^ 
trate every hope and energy in bringing you to & 
state ojf repletion — a strong and savage courtesy 
not to be hastily condemned. 

The doctor spoke of farming; he introduced 
the classics'; he repeated, with infinite gusto^ 
several little epigrams of his own composition. 

" Mr. Clayton, did I ever repeat to you 
some lines I made on my wife when I married 
her?'' 

'* Oh, Richard, for shame ! " said Mrs. Molar,^ 
in a tremulous voice. 

" Mrs. Molar was a Miss Knox, you must know, 
and she used always to be saying she'd end her 
days in a convent, as all young ladies say who 
have long to wait for a husband. She met me,. 
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however, one fine morning, whispered a soft ' yes' 
in my ^ar, and sank into my arms.*' 

" For shame, Richard I Never mind him, Mr. 
Clayton ? " 

The Misses Molar. — " For shame, pa ! 

"I made a little impromptu on the spot, and 
here it is. I know you're a classical scholar, 
Mr. Clayton : — 

*' Kate Enoz, long repining in maidenly woe, 
To heaven, a £ur nun, intended to go ; 
Till a handsome young doctor her dark cell unlocks, — 
To his arms ruit ecUo tacUo nox/" 

The Misses Molar. — " For shame, pa ! That's 
not true." 

Mrs. Molar was covered with blushes. 

Clayton turned the subject suddenly by a 
question on surgery. He wished to speak to the 
doctor on the nature of the brain. He had some 
theories on its phenomena which he was anxious 
to propose. So the doctor filled his tumbler for 
the third time, that he might listen with im- 
partial attention; and Mrs. Molar, still twinkling 
VOL. n. H 
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dumb hospitality at her guest^ rose and made 
several unsuccessful attempts to fill his glass. 

" Tell me, doctor, cannot a portion of the brain 
be destroyed or paralysed without material injury 
to life and reason ? " 

"We have had such cases, undoubtfedjy, Mr. 
Clayton; but they are rare/' said the doctor, 
sagely. 

" Have not certain recollections been suddenly 
erased from the mind by various causes — brain 
fever, for instance ? " 

"Not a doubt of it, Mr. Clayton." 

" We know of men who, from brain fever, 
have lost a mass of information lately acquired, 
and yet are otherwise what they were. We know 
that old men, by some law of the brain, forget 
what grieved them yesterday, and yet may be 
storehouses of knowledge and anecdote." 

" Very curious fact," said the doctor, thought- 
fully, stirring his punch 

" On the other hand," continued Clayton, 
" we find ideas, especially those received in early 
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childhood^ apparently quite effaced from the 
brain^ turn up some day like a lost parchment- 
scroll; sometimes in a dream, sometimes at a 
perfume, or a sound, or even a particular tint of 
the sky.'' 

"Strange, but very true, Mr. Clayton," said 
the doctor, peeling a lemon. 

"A madman is violent on one subject alone, 
and sound on all the rest. Why is it so ? 

"Ton my word and credit, Mr. Clayton, I 
couldn't say exactly." 

" Does is not, taken in connection with those 
other phenomena, imply a partial unsoundness, 
probably confined to that spot where painful ideas 
or memories lurk ? " 

" Ton my word, you puzzle me there." 

" See here, doctor. Ideas, which become 
memories in time, are conveyed through the 
nerves and stoi'ed in the brain. Do you follow 
me ? Is it not so? The brain seems to be com- 
posed, if 1 may use the figure, of countless memory 
cells ; it is as full of ideas in an adult as a comb 

H 2 
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is full of honey^ and^ like the comb, some of these 
cells are acrid and bitter, some black and empty. 
Memories, as we know, are sometimes strangely 
dormant — sometimes are fading away — sometimes 
gone— often again of a diseased prominence; 
but, however indistinct or strong they may be, 
always separate; never like intricately-crossed 
hand-writing. Revengeful and sensual memories 
possibly descend to the cerebellum. They are 
often in connexion, however, with the cerebral or 
intellectual organs, and this combination will 
catise misery and madness in the end. IVe 
been reading up— ^ cramming ' ^his subject, you 
see. Do I make myself clear ? " 

"Ton my word, nothing could be more ex- 
plicit,'' said the doctor, with huge complaisance, 
for he was utterly perplexed. 

'^ Now, why could we not anticipate time and 
wipe out or paralyse a certain memory, if only 
we could discover its whereabouts? Men have 
lived, you say, having lost a portion of the brain. 
What is to prevent a skilful use of the trephine, 
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and the careful exposure of the piamater at 
the precise spot^ when the touch of some 
powerful narcotic^ or the nick of a lancet^ may 
suddenly quit a man of a long distemper of the 
mind ?" 

"Is your tea to your liking, Mr. Clayton?'* 
said the sentimental Eliza^ suddenly breaking her 
silence. 

"You will answer me, no doubt/' said the 
agent, excitedly, " that the passion I would extir- 
pate is linked with many, and has several, roots. 
I reply, that its special direction depends upon 
certain associations — paralyse these, and the man 
goes out smiling and free." 

" Now, how would you propose to ascertain the 
spot ? " said the doctor, watching him curiously. 

"When I have been at figures or puzzling 
over l^w far into the night, invariably the 
casual and comparative organs h6re across the . 
forehead — so the books call them— *used to be 
exhausted and aching, so that I had to tie 
i» wet towel round my head. Had I tasked 
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them oyermuch^ they would have been paralysed 
altogether. Well, then^ to come to the point — ^I 
experience a throbbing at the precise spot I was 
hurt, whenever, mark you, I am agitated by 
certain thoughts which I can^t expel. Have you 
ever, during your hospital practice, been obliged 
to trephine a patient V 

''Never, Mr. Clayton; it is a most critical 
operation.*' 

" Would you undertake it ? " 

'*Mr. Clayton,** said the doctor, gravely, "I 
never like entering on professional matters before 
my family. I know you'll pardon me." 

Clayton soon got up to go, and the doctor fol- 
lowed him out. 

" Just step into the dispensary for a moment, 
Mr. Clayton. That was an ugly blow you 
received-r-is it quite healed ?*' 

" Quite healed,'* replied ^he agent. 

" No inconvenience — ^no headache ? *' 

Clayton looked at him steadily, and shook his 
head. 
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" You have been suffering from anxiety, Mr. 
Clayton ; you have not kept your mind easy." 

"That is not always in one's power, doctor; 
but I have noted some symptoms — ^a throbbing, 
and often a ringing in the ears." 

" Allow me to feel the place." 

He gently probed the old wound, and there 
seemed to hd a slight elevation all round it, as if 
the central spot was depressed ; but he knew this 
appearance to be often deceitful. 

" Is it your opinion that the blow has affected 
my brain? Hava no delicacy in telling me — I 
am anxious for the operation, and would ven- 
ture it.'* 

"Well, Mr. Clayton, I should like to have 
another opinion. The best doctor of all at 
present is yourself. Give up business — lay aside 
all your anxiety and care for a month or so, and 
I hope it will be nothing." 

" Yes, yes, doctor — many a man has laid aside 
his leg on your hospital shelves, and it has 

m 

been dead and buried many a year before 
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him. I leave my care with you — bottle it 
and label it till I see you next — drown it in 
laudanum/' 

" Good night, Mr. Clayton. I thought you'd 
be dining at Mr. French's to-night. He has a 
grand party." 



CHAPTER IX. 



*'lovb, sie, hath mad humours/' 



At half-past seven, Mr. FrencVs party had 
assembled. 

« 

Mr. Armstrong stood at the fire-place con- 
versing with Lady Y . A well-shaped leg 

slightly fof'ward, chest thrown out, hands behind 
his back, and his features full of light and play. 

Say that here our reader enters the room and 
beholds him. 

"He is a middle-aged, portly gentleman — 

9 

nothing more." 

Well, but "watch him — 'hear him. No display 
of wit, no fatiguing brilliancy, no distressing 
warmth. See what delicate humour in the slight 
crow's-feet that come and go about his soft brown 
eyes— what graceful, winning bonhommie in his 
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gaze and address. Hear how freshly he says 
trifling things. Listen to him enduring and 
enUvening that heavy, fashionable woman. How 
his little careless comments go like ' leaven 
through her dough-like conversation; for Lady 

Y is one who ventures to talk indigestible 

subjects, even waiting for dinner. 

There are certain bumptious men we have 
heard called delightful, who have many clever 
things to say, and say them with noise. They 
are nothing but blundering egotists, and know 
no more how to play upon that delicate instru- 
ment. Society, than does a baby thumping a 
piano. Mr. Armstrong's touch was skilful : you 
could never catch a single note. It was a general 
effect which charmed you — an easy, stimulating 
flow of chat — a tact which, like a divining-rod, 
would quickly guide him to the channels of your 
interest, that he might run musically into them. 

Would you hear of foreign life? Mr. Arm- 
strong has smoked a pipe on the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and pic-nicked under the Pyramids of 
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Ghizeh. Would you be the raconteur? You 
would find him an accomplished listener^ prompt 
to eke out your point till you were content. ' You 
dislike the raw sugar of flattery — ^it disgusts and 
cloys you. Ah ! but have you ever tasted any of 
the finer flavours which the palate never forgets — 
those imperceptible sweets that just put you on 
good terms with yourself — those delicate sugges- 
tions to self-flattery — e.ff,, the judicious deprecia- 
tion of your rival in your hearing, &c. ? You 
could not have detected Mr. Armstrong. 

He had sentiment and he had intellect, with a 
good boundary of common sense between them— 
a sound partition-wall between the flower-mazes 
and th6 high road, never rigidly impassable, and, 
above all, no wounding broken glass at top. 

If you be a woman, my reader, the middle-aged, 
portly man would win your confidence in an hour. 
Do not say he wpuldn't. 

Ellen entered with Mr. Rae. It came to Mr. 
Armstrong's turn to greet her, and she just 
looked at him for a moment under her lashes as 
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she held out her hand. He met her as any one 
might have expected who cared to notice them. 
Apparently he was easy and familiar^ as usual; 
but Ellen's quickened senses saw a difference, and 
she shrank imperceptibly. Perhaps it was only 
fancy. 

The dinner was excellent, and passed off very 

well. Lady Y- prosed languidly, and Lord 

P haw-hawed intolerably; but neither of 

these distinguished bores were able to spoil the 
soup, or dissipate the curd of the salmon, or dull 
the flavour of the suprime de volaille, Ellen 
talked mechanically to somebody in a white 
cravat; but not one word Mr. Armstrong said 
escaped her. She could not shut out his 
voice. 

Dinner over, and the ladies seated in the 
drawing-room, Ellen's attention is the property 
of the two elder Misses Ffrench — lively, 
affectionate girls, who could find talk in curl- 
papers. 

At length the gentlemen began to drop in, and 
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Ellen's eyes firom time to time turned shyly 
towards the door. Surely he will come over, she 
thought, and sit beside her as he used. Surely he 
will make some advance, show some inclination 
for a reconciliation, unless he cares for her no 
more. 

The door opens again, and she feels it is he. 

Mr. Armstrong enters with his usual subdued 
jauntiness. . She caught his eye for a moment, 
and then looked down with a burning cheek. 
Now he must be approaching; she fancied she 
could feel his shadow falling on her. 

" How well Mr. Armstrong is looking, Ellen," 
said Miss French. ^'WeVe grown so fond of 
him, we are quite jealous of Sidney; he is so 
absurdly attentive to her. Just look at them: 
they are deep in chat already." 

Ellen looked up quickly, and found herself 
unnoticed. He was seated beside Sidney, and 
Sidney never looked so sparkling and lovely. 
Amid her pain she forced herself to smile. Pride 
gave her momentary spirits ; but, ever and anon. 
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they sank as his soft voice wafted over to her. 
So he used to speed the evening for her even in 

» 

that soft^ winning tone. She longed for the 
night to wear away ; she wished she had never 
come. This was her reward for conquering her 
pride for his sake. This^ then^ was what she had 
come for — ^to grace Sidney French's triumph. 
As she glanced at her — so black-eyed, so bloom- 
ings so languishing — she fancied she saw the 
malicious triumph lurking in her beauty, as an 
asp might dart through fruitage and flowers. 

Mr. Pfrench popped down beside Ellen with a 
perked smile on his Memphian features. Oh ! he 
was ruefully sprightly. There was a little chop- 
ping sea of facetiae which tormented her, like flies 
round a wounded hind. She could only listen to 
the soft, winning voice, and strive painfully to 
humour her companion with hap-hazard smiles, 
till at length he gave her up. 

Then came to her side a handsome whiskered 
ofiScer with a hack-heart. For once he found his 
attraction at a discount. Her eyes turned on 
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him^ as he spoke^ with cold iaattention ; and still, 
through his aw — aw — aw — blank — blank — blank, 
came that voice. 

Sidney French and Mr. Armstrong presently 
rose and went to the piano. He asked her to 
sing. He chose the song, too, and Ellen caught 
the name through the aw— aw — blank — blank.. 
It was a favourite air of Mr. Armstrong's, which 
he had often said he could hear from no one but 
her; so she had appropriated it, was jealous of 
having it sung, and would not practise it often, 
lest she might tire of it, or some quick ear might 
rob her of her privilege. Mr. Armstrong must 
have meant this slight, and it stung her to the 
heart. 

"I want to speak to Miss French,^' said she 
to the hack-heart, as she rose rather suddenly 
and went into the next room. There she found 
her friend, and, complaining that the room was 
hot, said that she wished to see the geraniums : 
she scarce knew what she said. Now, the green- 
house was attached to the room, and stretched 
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dimly off into a flower-garden^ so her friend 
opened the glass door and led her in. 

Down the cool flower-aisle she went^ speaking 
and laughing with effort. Her words and laughter 
were feverish and nervous. She wished to drown 
the burden of that song. As she moved on^ a 
vine-tendril softly struck her forehead^ and it was 
sufficient to make her start. 

'^ Come out into the garden/' said Miss French. 
" We often go out at night, and I promised the 
boys to see their fireworks. Here are our shawls, 
Ellen. The boys are preparing fireworks on the 
lawn, and we must keep at a safe distance." 

So saying, she opened the farther glass door, 
and they passed out. 

'^ Pwoud ! " said the man with the hack-heart; 
"a pwoud beauty.'' 

" Stoopid ? " observed an over-dressed lady, 
beneath the silk and ivory of her fan. 

"Melancholy ever since her father's death," 
said an old lady, who said kind things of every- 
body. 
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Such were the murmured remarks on Ellen 
when she had* vanished. 

The evening passed on^ and she did not return 
to the room; so Mrs. Rae^ thinking it time to 
go, went over to Mr. Armstrong, and said timidly, 
'^ Would you be so kind as to find Ellen for me. 
I hear she is out on the lawn with the girls." 

Mr. Armstrong was very gracious, and acceded 
even with alacrity, so that the old lady was 
pleased with her scheme, and considered every- 
thing amicably arranged. 

" I say, Armstrong,^' said Mr. French, " if 
you want to find those young ladies, they are 
somewhere near the heronry, where my two 
scamps are getting ready their coi^bustibles. 
We are to have some grand fireworks to-night 
I hear." 

Thus directed, Mr. Armstrong issued forth 
with his springy step into the day of moonlight 
without. The patent leather was presently 
bathed with dew, as he crossed the lawn to a 
grove of large old trees that almost bordered the 

VOL. IL I 
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garden walL This was the heronry, and the 
nightly refort of those grey wanderers. In 
places where the lacing branches opened against 
the sky, yon conld see a dark, still object here 
and there — each a heron, fast asleep and dream- 
ing of the marshes. 

He had come thns £ur, and was gasing round 
him corionsly, when a hand was nimbly laid npon 
his arm. 

'' Stand and deliyer ! '' 

He started round, and there stood Clayton, 
laughing at his alarm. 

''Mr. Clayton! Gk>d bless my soul, man, 
what brought you here? 

''The lights drew me here. Look how the 
drawing-room is a-blase with light. A case of 
the silly moth round the candle say you." 

Mr. Armstrong concluded he was drunk, and 
to cut short this eccentric interview as speedify 
as possible, said, impressively, "Mr. Clayton, 
take my advice: go quietly home. Ton haye 
not been invited by Mr. French, and he would 
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be very much offended at your coming about his 
house/' 

^'You would deny me, then, the satisfaction 
of witnessing your happiness, sir. You, who have 
the ripe sheaf in your bosom, grudge me my 
miserable gleanings. You are not generous, 
sir." 

''Mr. Clayton, I mean very kindly towards 
you ; but vou are not very steady to-night, and I 
am truly sorry to think so.*' 

" Steady ! — not steady ? " He grasped Mr. 
Armstrong's arm again. ''Look at that heron 
up there. You see here. I was a good shot as 
a youngster.*' 

He snatched out a pistol from his breast, and 
levelled it. Mr. Armstrong palpably shrank. 

"Not steady to-night — the night of all our 
triumph and success ! Watch ! " 

" My dear fellow, you're all right, I'm certain ; 
but don't be mad. You will disturb the house. 
D — n it, man, put up that pistol ! " 

"One — two;" a loud report, and down flapped 
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the bird from branch to branch till it lay motion- 
less and dead on the mound beyond them. 

Mr. Armstrong made an angry effort to escape, 
but the agent's hand held him with a grasp of 
steel. 

" Ha ! old Grey-back is dead — fell like a dusty 
pantaloons; he will never mope or fret by the 
river again. I tell you, sir, Grey-back is past all 
pain, and thought, and memory : ' you and I 
might rest as peacefully if we chose. I have 
another pistol/^ he whispered, bending eagerly 
down. 

*'You are drunk, sir; take off your hand!" 
cried Mr. Armstrong, in rage and terror. 

" I won't hurry you — don^t fear ; but keep her 
from her father's grave, for he said you killed 
him; and that would spoil the honeymoon. 
Treasure your life ; treasure every month. In a 
few years— say forty years— mark me now— for 
all your happiness and success — you, and I, and 
Grey-back, will all be equal — all three of us fast 
asleep, and at rest. Whom will she love then ? 
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answer me that, Mr. Armstrong? Whom will 
she love then ? " 

He let go his grasp, and Mr. Armstrong, 
finding himself free, instantly made a precipitate 
retreat, nor did he look behind him till he had 
reached the borders of the grass. When he 
turned, he fancied he could still see the dim, 
strong-built figure of the agent, watching him 
from beneath the trees. 

" The fellow is dangerous when he drinks," he 
muttered. " He don't look like a successful man, 

< 

though ; he'd have shot me, had he dared." 

He now saw some ladies coming up the 
avenue, escorted by two riotous young gentle- 
men, and his voice quavered as he hailed them. 

" Oh 1 here is Mr. Armstrong," said one of the 
boys. ^' Since Miss Rae won't come with us^ he 
will bring her home, and the rest of you must 
come with us now. There, Sam has just let off a 
blind rocket without our leave. Mr. Armstrong, 
won't you bring back Miss Bae 7 ^' 
" I have just come to do so,^' said Mr. Arm- 
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strong. ''Mrs. Rae asked me to see her back. 
The carriage is ordered." 

" All right/' exclaimed the two boys, seizing on 
their sisters, and dragging them across the grass ; 
" and don't forget, Mr. Armstrong, to make 
them all come to the bow- windows; they'll see 
everything there. FU kick that sneak, Sam I *' 

Mr. Armstrong and Ellen were now alone — she 
walked on sullenly by his side. 

'' Ellen," said he, in a feeling tone, " I could 
not help obserring that you were depressed — 
unhappy, to-night." 

" You need not have noticed it, sir ! *' 

''You have been unjust to me, Ellen — always 
too hasty. I wish to speak to you.^ 

Pride flamed up. She had been tried sorely 
that night. He had been torturing her, and 
watching the effect. Womanly pride flamed up. 

"I don't wish to speak to yoti, sir. I never 
wish to see you again." 

She swept on past him. Over her white dress 
the trees threw a mesh of gnarled shadows. 
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Pride is a thriftless bargainer. For one wave 
of the hand^ one grand flash of the eye^ one big 
pulsation of delicious anger^ we will sometimes 
sentence ourselves to a life's meagre fret. 

It is as ,if we bargained for« one dainty dish 
with an appetite, and then prison-diet for life. 

" Poor girl ! she is jealous — she loves me 
still/^ said Mr. Armstrong, with a sigh of relief. 
"MissFlippisafool!" 



CHAPTER X. 

MB. ABMSTRON6 ALONE. 

Mr. Armstbong began to find his home 
gloomy. He was now quite alone^ and had 
nerer known before what a cheerful thing is the 
voice of a child if the house be large and dull. 
He began to miss his little daughter, and to 
hail a letter from her as something like com- 
pany. 

He and his ancestors inhabited the upper part 
of the house alone; and these latter watched him 
all day from their frames with shadowy eyes 
which followed him or fixed on him as he walked 
or sat^ as if they had taken a peep into his dark 
books^ and trembled for their old demesne. 

These and his thoughts were Mr. Armstrong's 
only company; and thought, like the digesting 
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juices, must have wholesome employment, or it 
begins to corrode. We shall come to the result 
of his thoughts by and by. 

He was not a man to yield weakly to depres- 
sion, the more so as he felt assured there was 
good fortune awaiting him in the future. He put 
care away &6m him as he would have expelled a 
mongrel from his lawn, and resolved on gentle 
recreation. 

Twelve o'clock of a sunny forenoon he rigged 
his smaller salmon-rod, opened his stores of flies, 
and holding many choice patterns between 
his eye and the light, speculated on the 
gold and claret tints. There had been a slight 
fresh in the river, so he selected a fly 
all glittering with golden pheasant and tinsel. 
Sulky must be the fish who will resist such 
splendour. 

Suppose, Mr. Armstrong, you throw another 
fly over Ellen at your leisure. You have been 
playing her a little awkwardly hitherto, and may 
lose a noble prize. 
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Out he went^ with his rod nodding before him^ 
and spent the day along the river banks^ unstimu- 
lated bj a single rise. Flies too gaudy^ and 
weather too cloudless — ^not a single rise. 

Now Mr. Armstrong knows, and no man 
better, that these two conditions — gaudy fly and 
sunny weather — are what catch men best; biyt 
with Ellen, perhaps, it is the reversjB, for she 
clung to him in misfortune, when he had nothing 
to offer her but dusky chambers in the Marshal- 
sea. , 

His long knowledge of Miss Bae's character 
had inclined him, on a reconsideration of her 
gossip, to disbelieve its leading details. Ellen's 
ill-disguised sufferings and closing flash of indig- 
nation confirmed him in this disbelief. Clayton^s 
excited words, while they disclosed his presump- 
tuous passion, were obviously the bitter expression 
of disappointment and despair. Under this con- 
viction, indeed, he had thought proper to over- 
look the agent's rough and familiar conduct 
towards himself, which was, he conceived, the 
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direct effect of drunken jealousy. He also consi- 
dered that something might be elicited from the 
man by very careful finesse. So on this day he 
wrote a note to him^ requesting him to meet him 
at eight o'clock next mornings ostensibly on some 
fanning business in hand, but really to recon- 
noitre and observe; He could not beUeTe that 
Ellen would be led to a vindictive act — such con- 
torted prjde was not in her nature; but for all 
these comforting considerations lonely thought 
had begun to rankle, and to suggest more rational 
fears. Ellen had confided in him with all the 
singleness of her character— relied on his good- 
ness — believed him to be oracle infallible, and 
principle personified. This confidence was a 
shelter to her, beneath which she had built with 
trust and repose. When the sheltering eaves 
have crumbled away, there the marten builds no 
more. 

The result of these reflections was to adopt a 
direct and decided measure, so as at once to 
sweep from his path all those trifling misunder- 
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standings — these cobweb fetters whicli had with- 
stood his happiness so long. Having changed 
his clothes and caused a small fire to be lighted 
in the study^ he sat down to his desk and began 
a letter to Ellen, with the red dance of the fire* 
light shooting cheerfully across the paper. He 
adopted a kind and manly tone-— complained of 
those misunderstandings between two who had 
been such dear friends — and blamed himself for 
them all. He pleaded his unhappiness — that he 
had spoken certain rash words in temper, which 
he would implore her to cancel if a life-long 
acquaintance did not go for nothing, etc. Very 
much to this effect ran the letter, and when it 
was finished, he despatched a special messenger 
with it, having directed him not to come back 
without an answer. Then, while in the vein, he 
wrote a long and pleasant letter to Lizzie, and as 
he sealed it and left it for posting, said aloud to 
himself, — 

" I wish even that child were with me now." 
At about six o^clock Mr. Armstrong's nice 
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little dinner was quite spoiled by the return of 
the messenger^ who told him that Miss Rae said 
there was no reply. This was an old trick of 
Ellen's, as our readers may remember, and its 
.meaning might have been doubtful; but Mr, 
Armstrong was sore troubled, and his hopes fell. 

We have never yet set down anything to Mr. 
Armstrong's account which could impeach his 
affection for Ellen. The very selfishness of his 
character supplied a basis for attachment to any 
one devoted to him. This is an attachment not 
very reliable perhaps, and largely alloyed, but it 

may be strong. Selfish meil are often excellent 
domestic characters, and show a fondness for 
everything appertaining to self, whether- it be 
their house, their trees, their children, or their 
wife. Of Mr. Armstrong we can speak more 
strongly. He had been a bad husband, but he 
had never loved his late wife. Ellen was after 
his own heart. He had educated her himself 
and made her his most intimate companion and 
confidant. 
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She had realised to him beauties of dispo- 
sition he had supposed to be only theoretical^ 
and she had developed a devotion towards him 
which flattered his self-love^ and had solaced a 
very anxious life. He was very tenderly attached 
to her. Every good instinct he possessed — nay^ 
the very master vice of his character — flowed into 
the channel of that love^ and gave it tone and 
strength. 

This unexpected repulse^ then^ came upon him 
with a shock and an evil presentiment. 

The evening passed miserably and long to this 
man^ alone with corroding thought. At one mo- 
ment he felt tempted to gor over to Coneyfell, 
walk in upon Ellen^ xmannounced^ and come at a 
distinct conclusion at once ; but his knowledge 
and experience of her forbade such a course at the 
next, and he felt that time must now intervene. 

His spirits sank deeper and* darker as the 
hours went on, so that lie actually began to as- 
cribe this unnatural despondency to the approach 
of some incipient disease. He rang the bell 
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for the servant^ and found excuses to employ 
the man at some trifling arrangements about his 
room. 

Alone again — the sinking of heart came on 
again. He was obliged to let thought have way^ 
as he paced up and down with a melancholy gaze 
at the wall. He thought how he would soon be 
in years — that there was little time to lose in 
grasping his cherished hope^ and yet how every 
idle circumstance was tampering with his hap- 
piness^ his critical happiness; some spiteful 
under-current always setting against him^ and 
driving him out of haven into the ruin behind 
him. 

He suddenly stood stilly and exclaimed aloud^ 

** What could the fellow mean by that ? What 
was he told ? " 

Now, for the first time, Clayton's allusion to 
Mrs. Bae's death had returned upon his memory. 
At the time it had struck on his ear unheeded, 
for he had no consciousness of guilt, and was 
preoccupied with an idea of personal danger. 
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Now it came back like some forgotten feature of 
a nightmare. 

" What could he have meant ? What had the 
ellow been told?" 

Mr. Armstrong was perplexed and indignant. 
Even though guilty — and who can arraign a 
thought of the heart? — a man can always acquit 
himself honourably of any wickedness he has suc- 
cessfully concealed^ and with self for the ingenious 
advocate^ can really believe in the justice of the 
acquittal. 

" But suppose — suppose Clayton were to fabri- 
cate^ or had fabricated^ some such malicious story 
in his jealousy^ and poured it into Ellen's ear I 
A spasm crossed his face as the suggestion arose 
— it poisoned all his thoughts. 

As it waxed late he grew nervous^ and displayed 
his weakness by an act which would have dis- 
graced a schoolboy. Bight over his study chim- 
ney-piece was the portrait of Sir Joseph Arm- 
strongs with his crooked smile. The old geiitle- 
man had got a stroke in middle life which had 
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disfigured him thus^ and made him a disagreeable . 
object to meet his great grandson's eye at every 
turn of the room. Mr. Aarmstrong placed a chair 
on the hearth-rug^ and standing upon it on tiptoe^ 
he turned the picture on its cord^ so that its face 
was to the wall. 

It was now very late, and bed-time long past^ 
so he put out the modiratewr, lit his chamber- 
candle^ and was going out^ when he paused as if 
a thought had struck him^ and returned to his 
desk. Out of it he took a miniature^ and looked 
at it very sadly for several minutes. It was a 
likeness of EUen^ smiling at him lovingly. 

Passed before him, as he gazed at the quiet 
face, that scene under the elm tree, when all his 
hopes seemed drifting away like the red leaves • 
above him. He fancied even now that he could 
see in those low-browed, grey eyes that met him, 
the light of that fidelity, that rare and wondrous 
fidelity, which had clung to him in his misery. 
Was it, then, shaken at last? He shut the 
miniature, and replaced it with a heavy sigh. 

VOL. II. K 
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Again he paced the room^ and the unnatural 
despondency sunk upon his heart again* What 
if some disease were stealing on him^ like the 
murderous Thane, to strike him in his sleep I 

The dock struck two; he recovered himself 
with a great effort of reason, and went up-*stairs. 

His slippered feet went heavily up with soft, 
dull flaps. What sadness may be conveyed in 
a step 1 His shadow followed him from wall to 
wall, like some phantom Disease that would 
strike him in his sleep. Hear what a hopeless 
sound has the closing of his door, echoing through 
this lonely house ! 



The next morning, at eight o'clock, Clayton 
walked into the hall, and inquired if Mr. Arm- 
strong were up. The butler looked pale and 
terrified. 

"Oh, sir, — oh, Mr. Clayton — what's on the 
masther ? I've been up, sir, with his hot wather, 
and — and — oh, sir ! " 

" What ailed him ? " said Clayton, impatiently. 
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Ob^ Mr. Clayton^ he did nothing bat grin at 



me!'' 
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" Did he say nothing, man ? 

" Myself hardly knows^ sir. Only just like- 
blab— blab— blab— '' 

Clayton darted up, paused for an instant at 
the door, and heard a loud stertorous breathing 
inside. He entered softly. 

Mr. Armstrong sat in his bed; but was it 
indeed, Mr. Armstrong ? A man sat there with 
a frightful pantaloon grin, and an arm stretched 
out, as if beckoning to some grotesque spectacle. 

Clayton approached the bed, and the hand 
clutched at him like a drownijig swimmer at a 
rock. Nothing was intelligible in that writhed 
grin, and that voice of a baby, but the vague 
entreaty for help. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SATAN-SELf. 

Clayton had an indistinct comprehension of 
what had happened. He rung the bell violently 
for assistance, and endeavoured, with a^ humane 
impulse, to quell the patient's alarm. The ser- 
vants were hliddled together outside the door, 
conferring in terrified whispers. At the sum- 
mons the butler entered, and Clayton immedi- 
ately despatched him to the dispensary at 
Moonveen. 

In great haste came the doctor — even so had 
he been summoned to Mr. Bae's dying bed. He 
pronounced the disease to be a serious case of 
paralysis, known as hemiplegia^ and applied the 
usual remedies with promptitude — bleeding, blis- 
tering, seton, &c. The patient seemed somewhat 
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relieved^ but signnUed anxiously to know whether 
he might be up and dressed. It was the terrified 
impulse of a man struck down in the midst of 
healthj before the resignation of a sick-bed has 
been learned^ or its boding associations overcome. 
After some vain remonstrance the doctor assented^ 
and taking Clayton out of the room with him^ 
said impressively : 

'' I shall be here again in a few hours^ Mr. 
Clayton; but it is right that some one he can 
depend upon should be near him meantime." 

^^ I will remain here/' said the agent. 

" Pardon me^ Mr. Clayton^ in such a serious 
matter ; but after the conversation you and I had 
some nights ago, I do not think you quite fit at 
present. We ought to send for Miss Bae.^' 

" What do you mean ? " said Clayton harshly ; 
" would you expose a delicate girl to such a scene? 
Your distrust of me is quite groundless. Ill 
watch by him. Is he in danger ? " 

" Not in immediate danger, Mr. Clayton. He 
is so anxious to be up that I have commented, but 
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keep the room darkened and quiet ; let him have 
a comfortable arm-chair^ and we will manage to 
prop him up with cushions/' 

With the assistance of the doctor^ Clayton got 
Mr. Armstrongs all weak and tremulous^ out of 
beds partially dressed him^ and put on his easy 
dressing*gowns which concealed the powerless 
arm. 

They carried him then to a comfortable arm- 
chair^ that was brought up from the drawing- 
room for the purpose. Paper was laid beside him^ 
and pen and ink^ so that he could signify what he 
wanted. 

" Can we do anything more for you, sir? " said 

e agent in a low voice. 

Mr. Armstrong wrote in agitation : 

*' Put aside that glass" 

The cheval glass was right opposite him, and 
exhibited his deformity to him with ruthless 
honesty. They pushed it aside, and then, with 
some whispered reassurance, the doctor took his 
leave. 
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Clayton sat by the sick man silently ; his hand 
was very tender; his voice was very soft and 
pitiful ; his step was muffled^ as if he tended some 
one he loved. He watched by Mr. Armstrong's 
side with a rigid decorum^ schooling his features 
to compassion ; and all this, because he was con- 
scious that a gradual triumph was rising within 
him not to be controlled — he wrestled with it, but 
it rose and tingled in his blood — ^he trembled lest 
he might betray it. 

He was ever arresting his gaze as it turned 
with a pleasure which appalled his better nature 
upon the spectacle before him. The sick man 
seemed to shrink, showed a palpable uneasiness 
under his observations, and seemed dissatisfied to 
be left alone with him; so he set a rigid con- 
straint on himself, and looked no more. But 
the cheval glass now stood obliquely turned to 
him, and there was the grim picture distinctly 
reflected. 

It was an hour of triumph — struggle as he 
would — an hour of fierce triumph. 
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" Is that your seductive smile> Mr. Armstrong ? *' | 

whispered his satan-self^ within. '^ Was it with 
that ogle that you won her 'priceless love? Try 
its charm on her again. Why, you'd «care her — 
you'd terrify her to death ! * 

" If moral ugliness could hreak out on a man's 
front, maybe you'd have looked like that long 
ago. 

" But the tongue is a charmer, and yours was 
sweet and fluent, Mr. Armstrong. Your voice 
could make her eye bright; ay, and wet, too, 
at your will. The graceful story, the noble sen- 
timent, the delicious vein of humour, the soft 
key-note of love — where are they gone ? Have 
they all dwindled to the blab-blab of an infant ? 
You might as well be dead, man, that she might 
mourn for you as you were. Now you are wedded 
to a dead half. 

"I have been striving, day and night, to cure 
myself of this passion ; it is the same to me if she 
be cured by that grin.*' 

These were not words, they were the import 
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of broken imd rebellious thoughts which he strove 
to quell. Again and again he struggled with 
this fiendish triumph — ^reasoning with his heart, 
condemning himself harshly^ but all was in 
yain; the effort was good^ but it was like the 
flap of a lattice against the wind. His satan- 

« 

self triumphed and gloated within. 

The door opened. He could see it open in 
the glass. Who could it be? He was afraid 
to turn round lest it indeed be she^ so he 
watched the figure as in a vision. 

Like a drift of sunshine Ellen darted across the 
dim room^ and knelt by Mr. Armstrong's side ! 
Clayton thought to interpose^ but was too late ; 
he watched her face^in agony of suspense^ for one 
trace of fear, of disgust, or of horror ; there was 
nothing on it but timid, compassionate love. 
There was a world of love in her eye, as she 
wound her arm round that stricken form, and 
whispered words of earnest, faltering comfort. As 
she knelt there by him you might have fixed 
her in marble for an effigy — not of a guardian 
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spirit^ not of a supplicating angel^ but a beau- 
tiful effigy of womanhood ! 

'' I have come because I heard you were sick 
and alone.*' 

He strove to hide his face and to push her 
aside. 

*' DonH turn me away. I would give my life to 
make you well." 

Still he waved her impatiently from him, jea- 
lously averting the distorted features. 

" Oh ! let me stay by you, and try to cheer 
you I You must not be uneasy ; the doctor told 
me you would get well, with God's help. I 
thought you were a great deal worse ; but now 
you will recover very soon, and I shall read out 
to you, and talk to you and never leave you, un- 
less you force me cruelly.'^ 

Still the averted face, and the signal to leave 
him. 

" I have a right to comfort you ; no one has 
my claim,*' she said, with a moment's querulous 
impatience. Then, with streaming eyes, " Pray, 
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let US be friends. I've known you all my life. 
You are dearer to me now than ever ! '* 

He wrote something tremulously on the paper 
beside him^ and pushed it towards her. 

Clayton writhed and gasped at the scene. He 
would have smothered if he stood there a moment 
longer. 

The prjdng servants saw him staggering down 
stairs^ and yet none of them addressed him, his 
«ye glared so vacantly, and his cheek was so ashy. 
Ood help him, this was his triumph ! 



CHAPTER XII. 



ELLEN. 



Mr. Armstrong wrote hurriedly the words : — 
*' Leave me, if you pity me" 

Then Ellen got up very mournfully^ and stood 
apart from him to give him time to relent ; but 
he sat sullenly turned away^ and seemed to have 
forgotten she was there. So with a heavy sigh 
she went out, and softly closed the door, Hope 
and comfort went out too at that soft closing of 
the door. 

One of the servants, a quiet old man, who had 
been in the family for more than thirty years, 
came up instead of her, and remained in attend- 
ance. Silent and crouching, Mr. Armstrong sat 
in his chair, feebly changing his position . from 
time to time. When the doctor came he wrote 
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down a few questions^ then relapsed into a sullen 
stillness like despair. He had placed a handker- 
chief over his face^ and seemed to sleep^ but he 
was awake and thinking. We draw a like veil 
over his thoughts. 

After her painful dismissal^ poor Ellen retired 
to the drawing-room disconsolate, stung with pain 
that a domestic should occupy her rightful 
place. Her thoughts were in confusion and her 
purpose gone ; with it her courage and her 
strength. Ellen had no heroism but in her zeal ; 
that being thwarted^ she was only a weak woman, 
very much in need of consolation and support. 
Though a fanatic in her love and her loyalty, 
Sllen would have played a feeble part at Sara- 
gossa. 

There was a murmuring outside the door, and 
first the cook came in to her with a ghost-scared 
look. Then followed the other servants with 
various reflections of alarm and curiosity in their 
faces. They had come to her for intelligence — 
they would know what had happened, and what 
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was to be done. They seemed to have elected her 
their mistress. In that large house there was no 
one to act the part but she. Something depended 
on her yet. Ellen got up and bravely stood to 
the helm. 

She hastily satisfied the servants^ and issued a 
few ne)3essarv household directions. When once 
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alone again she took pen and paper* 

''He thinks I cannot love him now/' she 
whispered with starting tears. Then stooping to 
the desk^ she wrote off on her own authority for 
the attendance of the first medical aid in Dublin, 
urging the imminence of the case with an unne- 
cessary force of language. This impo]1;ant let- 
ter she dispatched without a moment's delay, 
charging the boy to speed across the fields to 
Eilmacow, happily forgetful that the inhuman 
mail-car did not start till evening, and leisurely 
then at five miles an hour I 

The electric spark has seemed a laggard when 
charged with such telegraphs of the heart ! 

Dr. Molar came about mid-day, as he had pro- 
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mised^ and highly approved of what Ellen had 
done. His report of the patient was not un- 
favourable^ and in some measure assuaged her 
terrors She would not^ however, admit for a mo- 
ment that any real danger existed. 

"He will recover — he will certainly recover,*' 
she said, with a confidence which made it quite 
needless for the good-natured doctor to hazard 
an opinion. Then she questioned him as to 
the proper diet for Mr. Armstrong — inquired 
if reading out would injure him — whether he 
might soon enjoy fresh air, and so forth. Thus 
she qualified herself for the office she aspired to 
assume. 

During the day she employed herself in many 
little tasks of love — all of them self-imposed. She 
toasted bread till her cheeks and forehead were 
all a-glow from the fire ; she made broth, and was 
jealous even of dropping in the seasoning herself. 
When old James came down she seized him, and, 
drawing him aside, spread the newspaper before 
him to point out such articles and paragraphs as 
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he might read to his master in the morning; 
and^ lest the old fellow should make any pro- 
voking mistake^ she impressively spelt and pro- 
nounced for him the di£Gicult words which oc- 
curred. She gave particular directions that any 
letter which might arrive should be put aside 
for a few days^ lest it might convey something 
calculated to agitate or ruffle -the mind^ for she 
knew well that^ to a man in Mr. Armstrong's 
pecuniary position, a letter may often be a sealed 
trouble. 

None of these attentions could be traced to 
her. She did not appear in them. There was but 
one delicate act by which she sought to suggest 
a remembrance of herself; and let her be par- 
doned for it. Softly rolled in his napkin was a 
small bunch of her own geraniums — a silent hint 
of poor Ellen's presence below. 

She made many and close inquiries before she 
left the house in the evening — such as, how he 
was bearing up ? — if he seemed to suffer pain ? — 
if he had appetite ? — whether he appeared to like 
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company ? but not a word that pointed to her- 
self, except one little timorous question, — 

" James, did he — did he ask for anyone ? '* 

" Oh, not a soul, miss/' 

She went away with a sigh. 

Next morning she was early there again, super- 
intending, providing, and nurse-tending behind 
the scenes. Still, throughout aU the day, there 
was only the one little remembrance of herself — 
the bunch of fresh flowers softly laid within the 
napkin — still only one question that pointed to 
herself, — 

" James, did he ask for any one to-day ? " 

'' Oh, not one, miss ; he sits thinking-like, and 
nothing more." 

" Does he ever try to speak ? " 

"He can talk a few words, miss, but youM 
hardly make out^what he say«." 

On the third day. Surgeon * * * arrived 
— a gentleman well-knowli for taking a cheerful 
view, but better known for giving substance to 
his cheer. He was immediately shown up to 
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Mr. Armstrong's room^ and shortly afke;r had a 
consultation with Dr. Molar^ who was in prompt 
attendance 

Ellen's heart beat paii^fully during these mo- 
ments of suspense. She lay in ambush for 
Surgeon * * * as he came down stairs^ and^ 
leading him into the parlour^ closed the door. 

" What do you think of him, sir ? " she asked, 
falteringly. 

"We hope to get him over it,** said the doctor, 
kindly. " Your father is better than I expected 
to find him.'' 

'' He is not my father/' said Ellen, colouring. 
She hurried on to ask many questions, which 
questions could only be answered by an oracle, 
but caught, notwithstanding, great hope and 
happiness from the opinion she received. Then, 
with a quick, delicate action, she slipped an enve- 
lope into his hand, thanking him for his speedy 
attendance and consoling language. 

Upon this evening, before Ellen went, she put 
James to a closer cross-examinatipn than he had 
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yet sustained^ as she stood bonneted and shawled 
in the hall. .She had been very sore in secret 
about her repulse from Mr. Armstrong's side, 
and that her place should have been occupied by 
a domestic. Her sensitiveness about this had 
made her over-cautious in shaping her questions, 
lest she might seem to allow the fact. Now she 
went to her point at all hazards. 

"James, are you sure he never asks for any 
one ? '' 

'^ Sartin sure, miss. Who would the poor 
master want to see in the state he's in ? " retorted 
James, annoyed at the reiteration of this question. 

" Does he know how the house is going on ? " 

"Well, noi miss; but I partly think that's 
because he knows it's in vour hands." 

" He does not know it," said Ellen. 

Old James was petulant under contradiction, 
and in no other mood could any information be 
obtained from him. 

" Know it, miss ? doesn't he ask the question 
; every morning the first thing before his breakfast, 
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and isn't it the only thing he. says — ' Is she 
below — ^is she below — ^is she below ? ' " 

The old fellow told this important fact^ which 
Ellen had been thirsting for, as if it was a mere 
irritating trifle. Had he looked up instead of 
waddling away, he would have detected a flash of 
joy that might have dazzled him, as Ellen bade 
him good-night. 

" He will not believe I can love him nowj he 
shall see." 

Ellen was just preparing to return home, when 
she perceived a tall figure passing rapidly through 
the back of the hall, and goings towards the stair- 
case. 

"Who is that?" she said, following. "You 
must not go up.*' 

The figure stopped and turned round. To her 
astonishment she discovered it to be old Mr. 
Armstrong. 

"Ellen," he said, "Tom is very ill. I should 
have been told so. This quarrel has been very 
heavy on my mind, and I must see him." 
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"Come back^ pray; only wait for to-morrow. 
I think he is asleep/' she cried^ in a muffled 
voice^ fearful lest there should be some agitating 
scene. But he seemed not to hear her^ and 
hurried up^ tripping sometimes on a stair in his 
infirm haste. 

He knocked at his son's door, and the old 
servant^ who had always been very much attached 
to him^ opened it^ and immediately recognised 
him with pleasure. 

" Stop a moment^ your honour^ till I tell the 
masther you are here." 

He went tiptoe over to Mr. Armstrong's chair, 
and whispered to him that his father waited out- 
side to see him. There was no answer. The 
patient sat crouched and sullen with his back 
turned and his head sunk forward. But the old 
gentleman had entered unbidden^ and stood even 
now by his son — erect, with a large-hearted im- 
pulse — erect, as if the burden of seventy years 
had faUen from his shoulders. He waved the 
servant from the room. 
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*' Tom," he said, " we have both something to 
forgive; but your sickness and sorrow has wiped 
away all my suffering from my memory. I ask 
you to forgive me." 

He thrust out bis tremulous palm, and his eyes 
glistened. He would not believe, in that gene- 
rous moment, that he could be repelled* 

Mr. Armstrong trembled visibly. He turned 
painfully round. The pride of both their hearts 
was broken, and the hands^ which had not 
crossed for ten bitter years, now grasped in 
touching forgiveness. 

The old man slept at Rathmount that night. 
His own room was prepared for him. The fire 
glanced brightly on the mahogany press and large 
state-bed, whose snowy coverlet and tarnished 
hangings seemed to link the old time with the 
new. This bright glow seemed to give him 
real welcome at last; so did the old white- 
haired servant, who delighted to honour and 

serve him. His wife has mysteriously entered, 
and stands, even now, against yon shadowy 
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panel, looking at him^ glowing, and smiling, and 
moving I « 

Alas ! it is only the old portrait, with the life 
of firelight upon it. She liv^d and died young in 
this very room many a year ago. But I think 
she will this night enter the old man's dreams. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



TENDER AND TRUE. 



At seven o'clock Mr. Armstrong was up^ and 
was led totteringly to. his chair hj the fire. He 
had a mortal terror of bed^ and though the servant 
slept by him^ he could not abide to be stretched 
at his stiff length. It was suggestive. 

He told the man, with a broken voice^ to beg 
that his father^ if he were ^dressed^ would come 
and sit by him. The instinct of kin seemed to 
have wakened in his prostration. Thirty years 
ago he had once this same longing — this striving 
in the blood — towards his father. Here is the 
scene^ long garnered with the past. 

A sick boy in bed^ under a tedious illness^ his 
tossed black curls clouding the pillow. Near 
him a hearty strong man^ with a jovial voice. He 
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is tossing a painted air-ball^ to be caught by the 
pale^ transparent hands of the child^ who is 
ever and anon seduced into a half-querulous 
laugh. 

Air-rball out of favour. The tall gentleman goes 
out and returns with two riotous setters^ which 
tear about with spasmodic barks^ scuffle and snarl 
in play, put their forepaws on the pillow, and try 
to lick the sick boy's face. He laughs and whistles 
and claps his hands. 

Dogs out of favour. And this lusty gentleman, 

t 

who might more fitly be scouring the hills with 
the distant fox-hounds, now quite loses dignity. 
He shows his languid little son how the militia are 
drilled, and delights the boy with the goose-step. 
Presently he mimics a drunken soldier led off to 
the guard-house. And so this lusty big man, 
who ought to be after the fox-hounds, plays the 
fool the whole day, and at night sits by that bed 
with a pale scrap of a hand in his own, till the 
soft long breaths begin. 
In the morning the querulous calls commence 
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— '^ Father ! father ! father I come play with me* 
Father! father! falher!'' 

This was the last time he longed for his father's 
company. Now the longing has returned to the 
breast of a broken worldling. 

Old Mr. Armstrong was up, had been out and 
had returned. He came eagerly to his son, with 
gratification in every wrinkle, sat by him and 
talked with high cheer. Then mounting a pair 
of horn spectacles, read out the paper to him with 
munching action of the chin, but heartily and 
loudly, being somewhat deaf. 

"Ah, Tom,^' as he paused to rest, "if you 
heard poor dear Ellen reading out« There never 
was kinder company thau poor Ellen.'' 

The sick man seemed moved by some sudden 
uneasiness. He turned round, and spoke with 
more than ordinary effort. 

" Father — I think — ^I should like — ^to sit in the 
sun ; this room is like a vault. Will you lend 
me your arm ? '' 

The old man rose full of solicitude, and with 
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his two hands aided his sou to stand up. Slowly, 
tremblingly, they moved to the door, step by step. 
Watch them, there is a moral in the scene. The 
man who, in his youth and strength, and selfish 
despotism, had driven out an infirm father on 
the world, now-^crippled, hopeless, helpless — 
leans for support upon that father's nerveless 
arm. 

They totter on to the stairs, and begin to descend 
step by step — step by step. They seem, as they 
descend, to be two very old men. 

Time and suffering has laid old age on the one, 
God's phial has poured out a hideous old age on 
the other in a single night. 

They went out togethei", feeble-paced and slow, 
and stood in the glorious sunlight. The servant 
had followed them with a chair. 

"Thank you, father," said Mr. Armstrong, 
when he was seated once more. " I will sit here 

in the sun. You may leave me alone, now. I 

■ 

would wish to be alone for a time.'' 
The old gentleman went off with a lightened 
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tread^ and Mr. Armstrong said to the servant 
who awaited his commands : 

" James^ bring another chair.*' 

It was brought. The man supposed it was as 

m 

some additional support. 

''Place it beside me, and then you may 

wait vitbin. Bring it closer, closer, closer 
still." 

The man obeyed silently, and before he went 
considerately placed a small bell on the ground 
within easy reach, and a white slate and pencil 
on the chair beside him. 

Bounteous breezy light is round him. High 
over liim are a file of wild duck, fast and free, a 
living rivulet of birds. Behind him are sheets of 
roses, like snow seen in pink li^ht. The gold- 
belted bee swoops past him. The joys of nature 
find a myriad tongues, for there is a soft rich 
din of birds and insects about. The souls of 
flowers are in the air. 

But Mr. Armstrong marked pone of these 
things. He was watching a distant little gate 
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which opened from Coneyfell into Bathmount^ as 
if he expected some comfort from thence. 

ElLen had the key of this little portal, and 
through it she came morning and evening. So 
often did she pass and repass, you could see her 
track across the grass as plain as the border of a 
fairy ring. 

That slender green track is worth a thought. 
You may never see it elsewhere. Such vestiges 
of love have passed to and fro, are passing this 
moment by many a street and road; but over 
them, and across them, hurry the steps of 
treachery also, and avarice, hatred and stony 
indiflFerence, sq that the footfalls of love are lost. 
But see, far along to that small gate you have it 
fre^h and green — the bird's line track of anxious 
faithful love. 

" One hour ! — I'll give myself one hour's hap- 
piness after all this horror,'^ muttered the sick 
man, watching the gate. 

It opens. He can see her. She walks quickly 
over the grass, her face always turned up towards 
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his window. She has sent up that Ipok morning 
after mornings yet his heart had beat no faster to 
tell him of it. He watches her wistfully. At 
last she is on the ground^ and about to pass the 
gate^ when he pronounces her name. 

She looked wildly round, gave a cry of joyful 
surprise^ and in an instant was sitting timidly 
by his side^ his hand clasped in both her 
own. 

She did not say much, but it was enough. The 
fragrant air now began to refresh Mr. Armstrong. 
He heard the music of the birds at length, and he 
felt the sunshine around him. 

" Ellen," said Mr. Armstrong, in a voice just 
rising above a whisper, after a long silence of 
comfort and peace, " I have been so wretched and 
prostrated that I could hold out no longer, if it 
was only to see you and die. I am not so selfish 
as I was. If I could have borne it alone, you 
should not have been exposed to meeting me.^' 

He paused to gather strength, and Ellen said 
quickly : 
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" Mr. Armstrongs you were far, far more cruel 
to me than to yourself, in keeping me away from 
you. You ought to know that. Pray do not 
speak in that way. Say nothing about your 
illness just now. 

** Ellen, I have considered it. 6od knows Fve 
had time enough for consideration. Stay beside 
me, close to me, for an hour. But it would not 
be right — ^it would be frightful to think that in 
your fresh youth and beauty you should be 
sacrificed.^' 

" Mr. Armstrong," she said, timidly, '* look at 
this letter you sent me. I have not answered it. 
May I answer it now ? " 

He turned slowly to her and let her see his 
face, which he had hitherto partially concealed. 

" Ellen you cannot love me now ? '* 

She seemed perplexed*/ She was so steadfast to 
him that she missed his meaning. 

" Never so dearly,*' was all she replied. 

Mr. Armstrong was weak and nerve-shattered ; 
he did not expect this. 
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" I am too happy ! '^ lie faltered^ and burst out 
crying. 

From this day Ellen's duties were altered^ and 
she glided into them gently and unobtrusively. 
She sat with him and cheered him. There was 
no depressing pity or lowering condolence — ^no 
demonstrative affection^ which like a bed of down 
is often relaxing and oppressive; but her kind- 
ness had a quiet activity about it. She had u 
playful little manner which put everything in a 
cheerful light — 9* steady, consistent good humour 
that was taking when energetic comfort would 

have lost credit and failed. 

» 

She fell easily into her old habit of reading out 
with matchless endurance. And he would watch 
her, and dwell so on his happiness, that he often 
lost the thread of what she was reading. He 
would have listened to a child^s book set to her 
voice. 

As the evening was closing in, she rose and, 
opening the piano, sung to him his favourite 
song — 
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ELLEN RAFS SONG. 

" Oh ! oling to the heart you hare ohoBen, 

Let your love he a llfe-*during tow ; 
If its current should oyer he frozen, 

*Tis worthless and friTolons now. 
Tou love him t Be sure to he near him 

If to pain or to sickness he hend — 
To watch, and to soothe, and to cheer him< 

Oh, lore 1 and love on to the end ! 

'' If sorrow his footsteps should follow, 
N Let him pour out his sorrows to you ; 
Should he find the gay world to he hollow, 

Oh I prove you are tender and true. 
*Tis a yirtue that's priceless and royal. 

When falls off the folse summer friend : 
To proye you are loying and loyal, 
Oh., loye ! and loye on to the end I * 



TOL. II. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A woman's 8KILL. 



When we have grasped some crowning bless- 
ings and had time to draw breath after its pur- 
suits 0^6 thought is apt to dog our triumph — the 
briefs uncertain tenure of life. It will come in 
health and vigour. What shape then does it take 
when the mortal disease is lurking in the pulses^ 
and death holds one by the hand ? 

Mr. Armstrong was dogged by melancholy and 
misgiving. The tombstone was over him^ and 
sunshine on a grave is but sad. 

It would need the lease of an ardent young life 
even to conceive what a blessing was in his pos- 
session. Yets here is the poor fleshly tenement 
of his lifcs marked for falling, already a ruin. 
Ellen's love and truth cannot make the blood 
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flow in his palsied limbs^ Ellen cannot shield him 
from a mortal stroke in the comfortless night. 
Give him life to enjoy this great happiness, or 
he had better never have known it. 

Ellen used to observe this melancholy hovering 
over him, and then sitting near him she would 
draw out of him his troubles and fears by gradual 
temptings, and combat them with sense and 
woYnanly tact. 

Now your confidant in sorrow is a peculiar 
species ; and, to the honour of human nature be 
it spoken, by no means difficult to be found. 
She must be unselfish and long-suffering — we use 
the feminine pronoun advisedly — long-suffering to 
tedious repetitioji and tetchy inconsistency. She 
must have a nice tact to observe when despondent 
views are only assumed that they may be com- 
bated by her ingenuity, and when the cause of 
depression must be admitted with candour and 
yet be softened by circumstances hitherto unob- 
served or concealed. There are some who aspire 
to be able counsellors, and are, moreover, irritable 
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and reproachful if they be not obeyed. Let such 
be warily avoided. We scarcely class them with 
the kindly species. 

True sympathy is flexible and Protean. It 
adapts itself insensibly, but never bullies nor over- 
masters. It is a gentle special-pleader, that lov* 
ingly screens the ugly truth. It is like the white 
plume on the hearse, that mutely, yet eloquently, 
contends against the heavy sable around. 

Mr. Armstrong was seated at the fire in the 
little boudoir. Ellen was at the table engaged 
in answering some notes of inquiry which had 
been dropping in with very sanguine bulletins of 
her patient's health. She looked up and saw the 
gloom gathering over him. 

" I see I cannot trust you alone to yourself for 
five minutes, Mr. Armstrong. You are so deter- 
mined to be unhappy." 

The melancholy thoughts came trooping out at 
the word. 

" I was thinking, Ellen, that I could be content 
to live on even as I am, if ten years' life were 
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insured to me. If God would only leave things 
just as they are^ but grant me life. I am crippled, 
disfigured, broken in mind and body — that is 
enough for one poor wretch — ^but I want to live 
now. I have got a dear object in living — ^your 
company and your love." 

" Well," said Ellen, gaily, " you have got them, 
and I must say you don't seem very grateful." 

" Pve been many years trying to make you 
love me, Ellen." 

'' And with partial success, '^ she put in. 

" It has been my only end in life. The hope 
of it has kept up my strength and courage in all 
my struggles and hard luck. It made a prison 
cheerful. Tve been a worldly, thoughtless man, 
and never was much of the saint ; but," he said, 
solemnly, " I have prayed God to grant this 
blessing to me.'' 

Mr. Armstrong's prayer ? Is Saul then among 
the prophets ? Reader — ^the man who acts below 
stairs is not the same man who shuts his chamber- 
door at night, ai^d is alone with his son]. He 
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has put off his acting with his clothes. When 
he extinguishes his light, and lies in silenoe, the 
real man is there — ^the fond old habit of prayer 
he learnt at a mother's knee will sometimes return 
upon the worldling in his need^ and God and he 
meet in the darkness. Never judge a man till 
you can watch his naked soul, as God watches it, 
from day to day. 

"Tve prayed for it, Ellen, and it has been 
granted to me at last." 

"And are you not thankful?" said Ellen, 
rising and coming over beside him ; " are you not 
thankful that your prayer is answered at last ? " 

Then Mr, Armstrong took up a mournful 
parable, his hand fast in Ellen's and his eyes bent 
on the fire. 

'i Once, Ellen, there was a statesman, and he 
besoilght a boon of his king. Late and early he 
sought it, and watched tq find his master in a 
giving vein. The boon was slight to give, but 
inestimable to receive. He longed for it day by 
day, entreated for it year by year, and he often 
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seemed near success ; but he was still set aside on 
some slight pretext. At last the statesman lay 
on his dying bed. Then the king sent^ in great 
haste^ to grant this long-sought boon^ and it was 
placed in his stiffening hand^ but it came late. 
It came late, EUen/^ 

" You have not told me/' said Ellen, with an 
earnest look, " if this statesman deserved what 
he asked for so often. Perhaps he was a rebel to 
his king." 

' Mr.^ Armstrong did not reply ; and Ellen con- 
tinued in a low, feeling voice : — 

" This king of your story could grant the boon, 
but could not raise up the sick man. God can 
give you life and health. He has answered your 
prayQr, and I think He will answer mine also, 
which I ask him day and night,'' 

She then turned the subject hastily. 

''Now, Mr. Armstrong, I am going to pre- 
scribe for you myself. While you stay in this 
place you will be full of sick fancies ; you want 
change of air and scene." 
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Mr. Armstrong caught at the idea with nervous 
haste. It had not occurred to him, these cares 
and symptoms and terrors are all the belongings 
of Bathmount — ^inherent in the furniture — a 
mere effluvia of the demesne — the offspring of 
his dreary bedroom. Let him leave Moorlands^ 
and, as a consequence, he leaves his terrors 
behind. Was it not obvious ? The more thev 
talked of it and pondered it, the more impatient 
he grew to be gone. 

" We will leave home to-morrow, my darling 
girl." 

" Shall we go abroad ? " said Ellen. '* I long 
to see Munich." 

" No, no — ^no more travelling — ^no sight-seeing 
for me — I am a spectacle myself. It makes the 
time pass frightfully fast — ^a year is gone before 
you know it. Let us get away to the sea coast, 
where we shall be alone — ^no visitors, no inquiries 
after my health — ^where the weeks will pass very 
long and monotonously. I must husband my 
^fe — it is precious to me now, my own darling ; 
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and we shall leave these terrible thoughts and 
associations behind us. Get the map^ Ellen — 
poor Mrs. Bae wants a change of scene as well 
as I/' 

*' There's the spot. I have some land not far 
from Lismore, and a comfortable lodge — ^magnifi- 
cent scenery^ and no neighbourhood. I've a new 
spring of hope in me ; we've found a well in 
the desert.'^ 

Ellen entered delightedly into his plans. The 
steward was summoned^ and arrangements made 
to have furniture and necessaries dispatched that 
same evening; also horses sent on to Water- 
ford, for it was decided they were to start next 
day. Ellen then returned to Coneyfell to 
prepare for the journey, and open the plan to 
the old lady. 

At one o'clock next day Mr. Armstrong stood 
impatiently on the steps, leaning on the arm of 
the man-servant. While the carriage was being 
brought round, his father came up. to bid him 
farewell. 
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"Now^ father^ I have a request to make of 
you." 

The old man bent to hear. 

" I want you to lay out a farm of fifty acres 
down by Greenhill. The pony-phaeton vdll be 
ready for you every day, and I have left orders 
with Clayton that any men you want are to be 
sent to you. You must try that new system you 
were telling me about." 

The old gentleman was in tremulous delight. 
He grasped his son's hand again and again ; he 
then stood beside him feebly rubbing his palms 
together, and making some embarrassed observa- 
tions on the weather. Of a suddeii he grew 
fidgety and nervous. He seemed anxious to ask 
something, but felt awkward about it. At length 
he went into the hall to Ellen, and beckoned her 
aside. 

"Ellen, pet— my memory is very short — ^he 
told me something — ^he said something to me. 
What was this \ — what was this ? — was it money^ 
eh ? — or " 
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" The Greenhill fann^ sir ; you are to try your 
new system on it. Martin will remind you 
to-morrow." 

" Oh ! ay — ay — I know it now — ^very — very 
handsome^ Ellen. Begad ! 'twas a thoughtful, 
generous act. Tell him how much I feel it." 

"Good bye, sir/' said Ellen, kissing his fur- 
rowed cheek. 

'/ God bless you, Ellen. Ay, ay — ^the Greenhill 
farm. You must walk down there with me to- 
morrow?" 

Mr. Armstrong was in the carriage, and Mrs. 
Bae, with a hectic flush, seated herself opposite 
him, her meek eyes turned away. Then Ellen 
placed herself beside the poor fugitive £rom care. 
They started, and he soon left dreary Moorlands 
behind them. 

Timor mortis posted after him. 
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CHAPTER XV ' 



TIMOR MOBTIS. 



^TwAS a vild^ bleak house^ with a wild bleak 
field before it^ tbis lonely lodge near the sea- 
coast. 

As they drove up the .grass-grown avenue^ 
Ellen said she was delighted with their new 
home — ^nor did she speak falsely. Mr. Arm- 
strong's company was an atonement for the 
absent trees^ and flowers^ and terraces.* 

It is so also with us all. Put me in a desert 
with those I love — that is to say^ on London 
Bridge^ or sadder stilly in Paternoster Bow — and 
I will find beauties for you even there. 

This place was not without beauties of its own. 
It was near the Blackwater — one of the most 
picturesque rivers in Ireland for side scenery of 
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mountain and wood. Here the river deepened 
to the sea^ and the air was fresh and bracing. 
Ellen's early morning walks must begin systema- 
tically again. 

The preparations for their reception were of 
the most hasty kind; but they had come pre- 
pared to rough it. It pleased Mr. Armstrong 
also to lay aside the luxuriousness of an invalid 
that continually suggested the fear. 

The caretaker of the house met them hat in 
hand ; he welcomed them^ made a hundred apolo- 
gies^ and introduced as frequently as possible^ a 
sly little eulogium upon his long and trusty 
stewardship^ which he invariably directed at Ellen. 

''It's rare good air^ Miss^ and the house is 
as dry and wholesome as a sea-biscuit. We kept 
a good turf fire in the parlour all the year round 
since we come into it. We had short warnings 
your honour^ or you'd av been more com- 
fortable.'' 

" It's very well, my man," said Mr. Armstrong, 
shortly. 
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'' It's sorry we were to hear of your honour's 
illness. I hope your honour is better." 

" I see/' said Ellen, hastily, '' you have a little 
nursery of young trees over in the comer of the 
field/' 

*'Yes, Miss. Well — ^well I am proud you 
noticed it. Oh ! they look nothing now ; but 
this place will look elegant and cheerful in ten 
or twelve years more.** 

" You may go down, my man ; we'll ring if we 
want you/' said Mr. Armstrong, gruffly. 

The man disappeared, with finger to his fore- 
lock. 

Ten or twelve years? Where will he be 
when this place begins to look green and cheer- 
ful? What will Ellen's love be to him in ten 
years hence? The fear of death had followed 

* 

him — ^was in the room with him ! 

Many and many a dun has Mr. Armstrong 
systematically forgotten— pitched aside the letter 
from the breakfast-table to the fire. And this 
last fell creditor, so strict in his arrest, must now 
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be ^treated as summarily, but not with the same 
contempt — ^by no means with contempt. 

The evening was a pleasant one. They had 
a blazing fire ; for, though it was summer, the air 
here was brisk, and the cheerfulness of the room 
was essentia] to Mr. Armstrong. 

Mrs. Bae, sat knitting by the fire, Ellen read 
out indefatigably, and Mr. Armstrong listened 
to her voice, and kept gazing at her as he 
reclined. 

The next morning, at the sunny hour of six, 
Ellen was up exploring the walks along the river. 
EUeu returned in delight with bright eyes and 
rosy cheeks. An early riser retains the morning 
light in cheek and eye when sluggards are look- 
ing jaundiced noonday at you. 

Mr. Armstrong opened his sojourn at Sea- 
view by a cheerful breakfast. He had slept 

a 

well after his journey, the sun was shining in 
brightly, Ellen was beautiful and loving, and he- 
had no excuse to be sad. He had managed to 
forget death. 
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At about eleven o'clock the carriage came 
rounds and Mr. Armstrong and his nurse-tender 
drove forth for searair and sea-happiness. Mr. 
Armstrong did not talk much — the once fluent 
tongue was slow and unmusical — ^but Ellen enter- 
tained him^ and kept his attention cheerfully 
occupied. Once for two or three minutes he 
aroused himself from the pleasant languor, and 
spoke feverishly and beside the point. That was 
only whilst they were passing a quiet village 
churchyard I 

HiUs had obscured the sea for some miles; 
suddenly the view opened with a burst of fragrant 
sea-air. Here they stopped the carriage, and 
got out. 

^' There is a beautiful beach somewhere near, 
Ellen, I remember it of old. We will take a 
short siroll along the sea till we find a seat. I 
am learning to walk," he said, with a mournful 
smile. Leaning on Ellen's arm, he went slowly 
down to the strand. 

They soon found a flat rock close by the ermine- 
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fringed sea, and there thej sat watching the 
gamboling surfs. 

A wave comes in silently — curling, curling — 
till it seems like a greave of polished steel. Now 
it sweeps up glassily and babbles to the stones. 

On a rocky ledge to the right were a troop of 
cormorants, wings outspread and motionless as 
stone eagles. 

A large gull gilded with sunshine was balancing 
— undulating near — idly, curious as to the 
strangers on the strand. 

There is such a thing as perfect human happi- 
ness. It lasts for about one tick of your second- 
hand; then comes the misgiving to temper its 
brightness. Mr. Armstrong contemplated his 
happiness. It was tangible before him in the 
soft hand he pressed — ^it was around him in her 
voice — beside him in her heart. But what is this 
happiness to him if he never wakes to-morrow, or 
wakes in idiotcy ? 

" I wish this could last," he muttered, with a 
sigh. 

VOL. II. X 
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'' It will be renewed^ Mr. Armstrong, and that's 
quite the same, I hope/' said Ellen, in her cheerful 
tone ; '' the sea will be as beautiful next summer 
as now/' 

" Next summer ! '^ he repeated, like a sorrowful 
echo. '^ I am a poor wreck, Ellen ; my powers of 
enjoyment are going. My very perception of. 
happiness may leave me in a week, for this is 
a disease which impairs the intellect. I have 
observed " 

" Mr. Armstrong, this is a forbidden subject,'* 
said Ellen, with uplifted finger; '^observe nothing 
just now, but that big guU. You are giving way 
to those absurd fancies again, and yet you are 
making strides towards complete recovery — 
looking quite like yourself this evening. Come, 
now, do you see that far sail ? " 

"I do. Well, Ellen?" 

" Send your silly fears out to sea — freight that 
little vessel with them immediately." 

Mr. Armstrong answered pheerfuUy : — 

" There they go, Ellen,'' and he made a gesture. 
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as if flinging something away from him. ''All 
gone ? " 

They drove by another road^ which he said was 
smoother, though a little longer ; so they avoided 
the quiet village churchyard. 

The little vessel returned tKat nighty and was 
drawn up on the beach. So did Mr. Armstrong's 
misgivings return^ and stood by his bedside — a 
dismal monitor that cried nightly, 

" Remember, thou art mortal ! " 

There was a night-lamp on the chimney-piece, 
and a servant slept by his bedside. What sturdy 
health, what sweet sleep did that man enjoy ? — 
a man with no object in life — ^no precious blessing 
to prolong ! 

Mr. Armstrong lay watching the fluttering of 
his heart; imagining symptoms — till his head 
reeled, and he grew sick. Death! He dared 
not contemplate it — ^he had no clear idea of it — 
'twas a doubtful, bewildering thought. He had 
spent his life without this fear — he had never 
realised it — he was always able resolutely 
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to look aside and ignore tlie coffin ii^ the 
corner. 

Now^ when his nerves are broken and his 
buoyancy gone^ it stands straight before hifn, and 
he can look neither to the right hand nor the 
left. 

Keep a desperate hold of your happiness, Mr. 
Armstrong — place it in the foreground — cling to 
it — shelter under it. Hide from this robber of 
your happiness under Ellen's great love. 

Ah ! he is rid of it at last. Some sunny words 
of Ellen's have glided into his recollection — ^he 
repeats them syllable by syllable — they calm him. 
Sleep begins to descend like a mist on the moun- 
tain, veiling the horrid precipices. He sleeps at 
last — and it is not the last sleep yet. 

He dreamt he stood by the strand. It was 
night, and he was watching for the morning — 
yearning for it with tremblings. There was just 
a faint dawn. Surely the sun will peep up pre- 
sently to comfort him. 

He waited and watched for an hour, for that 
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morning to be born — not a streak was in the east. 
He stretched out his arms in expectancy — he 
strained his eyes — not a streak. Will there be 
no more sunrise ? Hour after hour he waits. Ts 
there no morning for him till the judgment-day ? 

He starts from sleep in horror. Timor mortis 
had entered his dreams. At last came a calm, 
refreshing slumber^ and his enemy was laid. 

At the moment that calm fell upon him there 
was a young girl, in no distant chamber, with 
ardent whisperings, and her hearths prayer was 
this, that he might be spared and be comforted. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



AN OMEN. 



Ellen's prayers seemed to prevail. They had 
spent little more than a week in Seaview Lodge^ 
when there was a marked improvement in Mr. 
Armstrong's health and spirits. The fear began 
to melt away. 

Ellen's presence was a kind of haven from its 
horrors. She was becoming vital to him; so 
staunchly did she reason away all his misgivings, 
or so happily disperse them with gentle ridicule. 
She had the trick of consoling and cheering. 
Sick people, they say, can absorb strength from 
the contact of the healthy. Ellen's was a healthy 
mind, and in this perhaps, lay the. charm. Mr. 
Armstrong's sick mind caught from her, con- 
fidence and vigour, and contentment. 
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As he became less dependent upon Ellen's 
immediate support, however certain compunctious 
visitings came, and flitted from time to time. In 
fact a good impulse began to suggest itself so 
often, that at last it was admitted as a good 
resolution. 

Ellen had acted under enthusiasm, which, like 
fairy ointment, had blinded her to deformity. 
Matters were woefully changed since the days of 
his successful wooing. The pleasant tongue 
halted, the Arm supporting arm had curled and 
dwindled. His lachrymose features would be a 
melancholy contemplation to a pretty young wife 
— she might repent hereafter — she must have 
opportunity of escape opened to her now. 

His heart was softened and his selfishness 
purified by the fearful ordeal he had gone 
through, and by the influence of her companion- 
ship. Perhaps if we sorted his resolution tho- 
roughly, however, we might find with the good 
metal some few lumps of dross. There was, 
doubtless, a deep-seated instinct within him that 
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Ellen would turn warmly from this worldly-pru- 
dent consideration^ and yet that she would^ at 
the same time, appreciate his right feeling. If 
he had thought she would really be induced to 
leave him, we do not say but that he might 
have shuddered at such a suggestion of con- 
science. 

He acted houestly, as if no such reserved hope 

ft 

existed within. To address Ellen herself on the 
subject would be to put her upon her mettle, and 
to assume a sort of piteous generosity^ tending 
rather to throw her further off her guard, than 
to warn her and lead her to reflect. 

He found Mrs. Bae alone, and told his scruples 
frankly and without parade. He then begged 
her from herself, and as one with the dear claim 
of a mother, to speak to Ellen, and caution her 
to reconsider her position before she yielded to 
present zeal. 

"Set fairly before her what worldly position 
she will sacrifice, though I don^t think thai con* 
sideration will have much weight with her. Tell 
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her that a young girl^ full of life and spirits^ 
should reflect very deeply before she unites her- 
self to a broken invalid, lest she over-tax her 
present constancy, and bitterly repent when it 
is too late. She used to have a sort of pride in 
me, Mrs. Rae; that can't exist now, and you 
must put it so" 

*' My dear Mr. Armstrong, I really could say 
nothing of the kind — ^not for the world. If I 
did, Fd wrong Ellen and myself." 

" You wrong her very much by not speaking. 
I would not have you remonstrate with her. 
Your regard and pity for me would not, I am 
sure, permit you. But you know it is your duty 
to advise her to consider well, and to know what 
she is about to do. Her happiness is, at present, 
in your care. You mi^st warn her to sift her 
own mind and real wishes/' 

''Would it not come better from yourself, dear 
Mr. Armstrong?" said Mrs. Eae, crimson and 
highly distressed. 

'' It would be nothing else than playing a poor 
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hypocritical partj if I spoke. Indeed, you are 
the right person, and there is nothing unpleasant 
or painful to be said. We must give poor Ellen 
a chance; she has nobly committed herself. I 
can scarcely think of it without "tears. She 
brought Kfe and healing to me ; but now I am 
recovering, and we must soon decide. When I 
press you to speak, you may be sure there are 
strong reasons. But, mind, you must speak 
entirely from yourself. I really believe it to be 
your duty.'* 

After many timid expostulations, Mrs. Rae 

undertook to make herself a martyr to duty; 

« 

and, whilst her resolution held, she glided out to 
the field where Ellen was walking and came 
softly to her side. 

''EUen, dear, I have imdertaken — hem ! — ^that 
is, I feel it my duty, love, to advise you to reflect 
very deeply." 

"You've just caught me in very deep reflec- 
tion/' 8,aid Ellen, laughing. "Fm taking your 
advice," 
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" Ellen/' continued Mrs. Eae, faintly, " you 
must not commit yourself, my darling » 

'' Is he in good spirits. Gran ? " 

" I know, love, when it is my dtUy to speak to 
you, you will not think it cruel to — ^hem ! — ^warn 
you against sacrificing your worldly prospects." 

" What in life is the poor Gran beating 
about ? '' 

'* You know, my darling love, that Mr. Arm« 
strong is a ruined man ! " 

Ellen looked blankly at the old lady, whose 
eyes restlessly wandered about during this her 
martyrdom. 

" And that" she continued, " is a great reason 
for caution, you know. You know that as well 
as I. Don't you, EUen love ? " 

" Surely it is not Gran who is speaking. You 
can't mean this ? " 

"Then, my dear, it is rather probable— that 

I 

is, though one don't like to say it, that his mind 
might be ultimately impaired by his illness ; that 
would be very bad. So you see — hem! — that 
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would be very bad. Then^ consider^ be is an 
invalid and nnbappj, which you know are very 
strong reasons " 

" For deserting him — to be sure ! *' said Ellen. 

** No^ indeed, Ellen/' said Mrs. Rae, unable to 
sustain this foolish, forced part any longer. 
''Mr. Armstrong told me it was my duty to 
impress all that upon you before, as he said, you 
took a step you might repent hereafter. And, 
of course, I don't think a word of what I am 
saying, but I promised to speak from myself." 

Ellen pondered ; a pleased, proud look passed 
over her face — then it relaxed into a smile. 

" You are a trusty confidant. Gran.*' 

''I couldn't help it, Ellen, in this case. I 
could not bear that you should think] so badly 
of me.'' 

"Now, Gran, I'll tell you something in strict 
confidence, too. Mind you don^t tell him,'' she 
said, with mock solemnity. " My ^worldly pros- 
pects are just his own, and, if he is ruined, we 
can mend that, I think ; if he is an invalid and 
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unhappy, I mean to nurse and comfort him ; and 
if his mind grows weak at last, Fll think for him. 
Are these all the items ? Why^ these are great 
reasons that I should stay/' she said, with a 
proud light in her eye. " Now, Gran, mind that 
is in confidence.^' 

That very evening, Mrs. Rae broke confidence 
with Ellen, and made Mr. Armstrong rejoice. 

The days glided by — white, peaceful days; 
strength gradually returned to his limbs; his 
disfigurement was no longer painful, and he 
was able to shuffle about, and sit a horse with 
ease. 

He took Ellen some short rides into the 
country and along the sea-coast roads. These 
excursions were anything but pleasant to Ellen, 
but she said nothing. In the first place, she was 
nervous for Mr. Armstrong — a fall might be very 
dangerous to him, with a disabled arm. 

In the next place, she was very specially ner- 
vous for herself. She had a strange pony, that 
was so proud of his burden now and then as to 
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break into skittish action at such exultant 
moments. Then Ellen's hand would steal down 
to the crutch for security. She ridiculed her 
own cowardice, to be sure, but this was no 
palUation. 

Dr. Molar came to them on a visit, and 
remained two days. He was made much of by 
Ellen, and her cordialitv redoubled towards him 
when he told her, upon the second morning, 
^^'pon his word and credit,'' that Mr. Armstrong's 
improvement was almost unprecedented, and that 
he was at that moment all but convalescent. 

And now Mr. Armstrong resolved to grasp his 
happiness at last. It had often slipped from his 
hand when it seemed most Becure; so he trembled 
lest some misfortune should strike a sudden 
chasm between him and his prize once more. 

One foggy evening — the very evening before a 
certain private marriage — ^EUen sat in her room 
by the window ; her maid was seated over by the 
bed making a wreath, and the artificial flowers 
she picked from were scattered over the quilt. 
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The girl was a tall, pretty brunette ; rich red 
cheeks^ silky eyebrows^ green hazel eyes^ and 
saucy lips — expression, that of an amiable peony. 
She had been at Coneyfell for some years, and, 
without the slightest encouragement, had acquired 
a chattering familiarity with her young mistress, 
which Ellen lacked dignity of character to repel. 

Bessie had been talking so much that Alice 
had become indifferent to the disturbance from 
habit. She was inclined for thought this evening. 
It came, indeed, whether she would or not — ^half 
pleasant, half timid, sometimes whole sad. 

The sea could not be seen, but it was chaunting 
to her through the fog. 

Ellen was to be a wife to-morrow — ^yet her 
range of duties would not be much widened. She 
was one of those bom, as it were, to be a com- 
forter and a wife ; when she stood alone she was 
even insignificant. She had no dear friends to 
leave — ^they were all to live at Coneyfell together. 

Sad thoughts, nevertheless, mingled in her 
musings like a burden. The silver gates of girl- 
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hood were dosing behind her for ever^ that region 
of light hearts and careless laughter ; and the 
path a wife must travel^ its sorrows, its anxieties, 
its bereavements, were as dim before her as von 
foggy road. 

She gazed thoughtfully down tl^e road, and 
something upon it seemed to catch her attention. 
With chin on hand she watched. 

" Are you sending for anything to Coneyfell by 
the last messenger. Miss Ellen ? I hope you sent 
for your white silk dress at last. If I don't get 
to work at it early to-night, FU never have time 
to put the trimmings on.*' 

"Not much, certainly," said Ellen, abstractedly. 

*' You have got some lovely lace in the drawer, 
miss, and I had better be making the lappets 
when I am done this.*' 

'^ Yes, you had better," murmured Ellen, with a 
very melancholy gaze upon something on the road. 

"And you want, — let me see, about eighteen 
yards of lace for the flounces. Miss Ellen? If 
you had that, I could run it on in no time.^ 
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Ellen said nothing, but watched the road. 

4 

" Miss Ellen, I think a few sprigs of lily-of-the- 
valley would look very tasty — every third of lily- 
of- the- valley. I don't think these are right orange* 
blossoms at all, clematis would look lovely instead." 

Bessie held up the growing wreath and put her 
head on this side and on that, balancing between 
the orange-blossom and clematis. 

^' 111 be very proud dressing you. Miss Ellen. 
The last bride I dressed was a Miss Berkeley, of 
Dublin ; her father is in the Courts. I declare 
sheM dazzle you. First, she^d a beautiful white 
moire antique skirt. It was lovely only to feel it, 
it was so rich and full. Then there was twenty- 
two yards of Honiton lace went to the flounces ; 
I measured it with my knuckles. She'd a beau- 
tiful jacket with the neatest little border of swan's 
down ; I never saw the like of that fit in all my 
bom days. If you saw her wreath. Miss Ellen ! 
And she was so particular about it, my heart was 
sore before I was done with it. Some ignorant 
milliner had put on the clematis with green 

VOL. II. o 
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stalks. I declare I thought I'd never hear the 
end of it. Law ! she was so cross — for there was 
no time to send it back^ so I^d to sit up the whole 
night twisting white silk round the stalks. She'd 
a beautiful white ostrich feather over her hair, 
and it was all in paper next day, miss. Oh, then, 
Miss Ellen, it was she was frightened and ner- 
vous in church ! and do you know how I found 
out that, for Fd only a peep at her, as she went 
up the middle ? '' 

"No, indeed, Bessie,^' said her young mistress, 
very gravely. 

" It was by the tremble of that feather upon 
the top of her head." 

There was a pause, then she began again. 
" Miss Ellen, Fm afraid you'll never have your 
satin slippers in time/' 

" Where are they to come from, Bessie ? 
" Well, miss, I'd thought you'd surely sent to 
Dublin for them before this, and nothing is here 
yet, not even the silk dress you told me to make 
up for you." 
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"I told you, Bessie, you must be dreaming/* 
laughed Ellen. " I shall dress just as I am now." 
But this wreath^ miss I '' cried Bessie^ aghast. 
Oh, I only wanted a few orange blossoms in 
my bonnet ; put them in to-night, if you please. 
I wonder, Bessie, what can bring a hearse into 

« 

this neighbourhood; who could be dead near 
this?" 

"A hearse, Miss Ellen? Nothing could bring 
it, I hope, miss." 

'^ It is very strange : I've been watching it for 
some time coming on through the fog; the white 
plumes were nodding as if they were heavy and 
wet." 

" Whereabouts, Miss EUen ? Who can be dead ? 
Where did you see it turn to ? " 

" Down that lane, Bessie, by the thorn bushes." 

'^ Lord save us ! but that can^t be," said the 
maid, faintly. 

"Why not? I saw it." 

" Sure, Miss Ellen, dear, that's what they call 

a blind lane, it ends in a stone wall." 

2 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Clayton's despair, 

Clayton left the sick-room on that trying day, 
and staggered down stairs. His sight seemed to 
have been blasted by the scene he had witnessed, 
for he took no certain conrse. He went straggling 
off across the lawn, heedless of his steps, and 
every limb relaxed. He stared vacantly in the 
rosy face of a farmer, who had business with 
him, and then passed him by without an answer. 
In his hap-hazard course he came to the bogs, 
and plunged blindly on from tuft to tuft. The 
snipe screamed, and started from his path. 
None saw him in his despair but the wild birds. 

At moments there was an indication that he 
suffered, in a sudden reckless haste, but soon his 
pace subsided again into the loose, woe-begone 
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riouch. Misery seemed tiding and ebbing on 
him, sometimes overwhelming him, like the 
great ninth wave at sea« But the vacant set 
eye was a sadder sign. The apathy was more 
frightful. 

He reached the limit of the bogs, and still' 
bore on blindly over a barren tract of hill-side. 
Grey misery hung over the whole landscape. 
Heath and furze, grass and bush, drooped and 
draggled with misery. Down again he sped into 
the moors. 

Evening fell; but he wandered on hopeless, 
aimless, reckless, and stupified. Still on, toward 
the foggy sun, as if he would reach it ere he 
stopped. 

Some one had died in a distant village, and the 
passing-bell began. He stood still, and seated 
himself on a clamp to hear it. Its strokes came 
low and irregular upon his ear, like dying pulses. 
It was indeed a dismal passing-bell. 

" He will die ! " he shouted, with clenched 
fist. " He will die ! Let me think before I'm an 
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idiot. The disease is mortal^ and he will die. 
When he is dead^ what is her love then ? It is 
nothing love for a misshapen clod — ^love locked 
up in a leaden coffin ! Stay, let me he cool and 
calculate. It was only that scene that tore me, 
that froze me ; the thought of it will make a wolf 
of me. He ivill die, and then, whether I win or 
lose, it is no matter ; hell be gone, hidden away, 
caked earth and sods between him and her for 
ever. Let me take comfort; she'll cure of him 
by-and-by. Death hangs over him by a hair ! '^ 

Hugging this ghoulish comfort to his heart, he 
gradually recovered a control over his actions 
and his mind, and turned his steps towards home; 
friendless, dark, cold home. 

He did not reach it till morning, blear-eyed 
with misery and sleeplessness. So he flung him- 
self on his bed, and had the peace of death all 
that day. 

Diary of William Clayton, continued, 

June 26. 

" Thursday, — ^They are gone ; the doctor san- 
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guine of his recovery, reiterated his hopes need- 
lessly. I thought he was talking to torture me ; 
could have brained him with his own pestle. 
Kept a guard upon word and act. . 

^^ Friday. — The doctor refuses to operate; 
tempted to try another sort of operation on 
myself. Sorely tempted all the morning; but 
while reason remains, I'll avoid crime. Struggled 
on through business, when I could scarcely re- 
frain from dashing my head against the bars. 
Cursed be the day I ever crossed this door I 

*' Saturday. — She has written to the doctor. A 
low account of Mr. A. I begin to breathe. The 
doctor laid no stress on it. I was betrayed into a 
burst of anger; he looked perplexed, but the 
look was assumed. 

'* Sunday. — Sorely tempted : a terrible blank 
day. Shall never, never know peace, unless death 
be peace. I've slept like death often. Where 
was my misery then ? 

*' Tuesday. — Straggled through business. The 
doctor positively refuses to operate. It would 
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certainly be fatal ; happy if it was! He thinks 
Fm mad, and gives me bottles of coloured 
water; I humour him. Passion may be mad- 
ness. 

'^ Monday, July, — ^No account since. 

" Tuesday morning, — Quite calm. Last night I 
could not sleep for thinking of her. I started from 
bed in a fever, got on my clothes, and wandered 
away through the country. Thought madness 
was coming. Longed to die with a fearful 
sincerity. Found myself opposite my uncle's 
house; had no intention of going there. I thought 
of him, of his advice, of his touching reproach, of 
his righteous death. I threw myself on my 
knees, and prayed as if God stood before me; 
prayed him to give me peace, to forgive my 
murderous thoughts, to take this passion from 
me, to lift it off my heart. Repeated the words 
wildly and earnestly, again and again, as if God 
Stood there. Then I got up, and as I was walking 
home, a sweet peace and contentment came upon 
me like dew — a sweet, sweet lull — ^peace which I 
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had forgotten. It is in my heart while I write. 
What strange peace is this ? 

*^ Wednesday. — Fasted all day in penance for 
my sinful thoughts. Did my work well and 
calmly.. 

'^ Thursday. — Spent a frightful morning ; all 
my wretchedness thrown back on me. Fool, to 
think a day's repentance, an hour's fanatical 
prayer, could cure a leprous heart ! Don't know 
what I may be tempted to, or what is going to 
happen ; the least spirituous drink excites me to 
madness. I must avoid it. While I have reason 
left me I will avoid crime ; but, how long is this 
to last ? " 



The agent sat alone in his front room, leaning 
his head on the broad, freckled hand. His hair 
and whiskers were grotesquely tossed. The fire 
had gone out, and the room wore an air of dis« 
comfort. The candle had not been snuffed, and 
its capped wick leant aside and flared. There was 
another slight circumstance— but curious in a 
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sitting-room — a black-handled razor on the 
chimney-piece, its case thrown carelessly on the 
rug. 

That hand looks firm ; that face, as he lifts it 
now, seems determined enough for any act. Many 
a feebler wretch, in such gloomy loneliness as 
this, has sat balancing misery and nothingness, 
and chosen the latter ! 

There was a knock at the door. Dr. Molar's 
voice shouts out cheerily above the howling of the 
wind, — 

" Good news, Mr. Clayton ! I'm come to cheer 

4 

you up. Great news for Irelaild ! " 

Clayton got up with a suppressed curse, and let 
his friend in. 

"'Pon my word, Mr.' Clayton,'' said the doctor, 
looking at him anxiously, " I never saw you look 
so ill. Before we say another word, just tell me 
how you are.'' 

« Sick." 

" Did you take the bottle I ordered you ? " 

"Thesafiron-water? I did." 



}f 
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"Oh! 'pon my word, Mr. Clayton, you are 
mistaken. Let me feel your pulse. Tou are 
feverish.^^ 

*' Shall I try a little rose-water as a sedative ? 

" The fact is, Mr. Clayton, you must not live 
alone. Now, it would give me the greatest 
pleasure to put you up in my house for a few 
days. We could make you more comfortable, at 
least, than you make yourself.^' 

" Won't you sit down, doctor ? " said the other, 
stiffly. 

" I*m sure, Mr. Clayton, I don't wish to pry 
into your affairs ; but it is too evident there has 
been something very agitating preying on your 
mind.'' 

"I told you as much, doctor; and if I'm not 
mistaken, you recommended a little camomile 
tea." 

"I have just returned from Seaview Lodge, 
Mr. Clayton ; and I thought it would amuse you 
to hear about your friends. I have news for you." 

Clayton glanced at him quickly. 
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^'Is he dead?'* 

" Ton my soul, very much to the contrary. He 
has had a most marvellous rally/' 

"They took good care of you, doctor ? '' 

" The very kindest, Mr. Clayton. I spent two 
as pleasant days as I ever hope to spend away 
from home. Now, it is as l^eautiful, and wild a 
situation as you ever saw, all along the coast. 
A noble river, deep and clear as crystal; woods^ 
and mountains, and rocks ! She told me that 
she was out along by the river every fine morning 
regularly." 

" The river, you say, is deep and clear,'' asked 
Clayton. 

"And strong,^ sir," replied the doctor. "I 
bathed in it yesterday, and, I declare, I was 
nearly carried out to sea : Miss Rae heard of it. 
She gave me a scolding, and" — (here the doctor 
laughed in anticipation of what he was going to 
tell) — "she said tome, with such a cunning look, 
when I was beside her again, that she was respon- 
sible to Mrs. Mullen for my safety, as she had 
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brought me there, and she would be obeyed. Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! if you saw how my old lady laughed.^' 

" The news, doctor," said Clayton, brusquely. 
'^ You'll have something to drink ? " He placed 
whiskey and a water-carafe on the table. 

*' The news ? '' 

The good doctor would have kept the bonne 
bouche to the last, till he had recounted laugh- 
ingly all the compliments Mr. Armstrong paid 
him, and all the kind things Ellen said and did. 
Now he was pulled up sharply. 

" Well then, Mr. Clayton, it is no great secret 
now, and I wished to bring you some intelligence 
that would cheer and amuse you. I know that 
Miss Rae is a great friend of yours, and that 
it cannot but — ^pardon me — ^be of a pecuniary 
advantage to you.^ 

Clayton stared at him with filmed eyes. 

*' To make short my story, Mr. Armstrong and 
dear Miss Rae are to be married the day after 
to-morrow ! '* 

The agent sat opposite to the doctor; the 
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flaring candle between them. There was nothing 
very wild or violent in his demeanour^ except a 
clench of the jaw. He was just as pale as before. 
We, who know he must be suffering, are inquisi- 
tive to watch him, for this must be trying 
news. He surely has made great progress in the 
science of self-discipline to maintain such a steady 
front. 

Something glistens on his cheek — a trickling 
drop steals down slowly, but his eye is as dry and 
motionless as stone. The same strange moisture 
is beading his forehead. 

'^ You don't seem pleased, or surprised, Mr. 
Clayton. You don't speak.'' 

Let him alone, doctor, if you are merciful. 
He is keeping your pleasant intelligence at arm's- 
length till you are gone. Men don't speak who 
have caught a panther by the throat. 

" Mr. Clayton, I have agitated you," said the 
doctor, alarmed at the continuance of this odd 
rigidity. " Can I be of any service to you? I 
fear you are very ill." 
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"This is no time for preface, doctor. I'll 
tell you all — I*m a defaulter; my books are 
wrong; I'm ruined I ^^ he cried, starting and 
crashing his fist on the table. ''Mr. Arm- 
st^rong has applied for money — you understand 
— infamy ! " 

He strode up and down the room, and struck 
his forehead — great tearless sobs burst from him. 
He had framed the falsehood in his agony, that 
he might have excuse for this wildness, which he 
could not restrain. 

The doctor sat in painful astonishment for a 
time. 

'' I am a poor man, Mr. Clayton,^' he said hesi- 
tatingly, at length, "but if the loan of fifty 
pounds' would save you from disgrabe, I could lend 
you that amount, I think." 

The agent sprang over to him, and grasped his 
hand with outlandish warmth. 

" I have found one friend ! " he exclaimed. 

" Say no more about it,'' said the doctor. " I 
can afford it well, and a man of your talent 
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won't be long without means to repay me. If it 
would not be impertinent to advise you^ Mr. 
Clayton — - '' 

" You've bought the right ! — ^you've bought the 
right ! What shall I do ? ''. 

'\ I'd take Miss Rae into your confidence. She 
has the warmest interest in you." . 

"Right — the very thing. But I have you 
there^ doctor ; I thought of it first. I start to- 
night — I'll see her alone. Stay — 111 give you 
security for your money. Here's stamped paper ; 
we'll do it legally.'' 

"I make over to you all my chattels and 
stock " 

He began to write rapidly — ^his characters were 
like those of an old man. 

" Stay, Mr. Clayton, there is no need of such 
a step. *Pon my soul you must " 

" For Ood's sake don't baulk me now. I know 
what I am doing — there ! — pocket that ! — but you 
must ! Furniture, books, horse, car, cows, pigs, hay. 
I've made them over to you, and to your heirs. I 
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give up farming for ever. Pve a taste for a 
roving life, you know.^* 

He thrust the document into the doctor's 
pockety despite his protestations. 

" Now Tm oflF— oflf by the night mail.*' 

"But, Mr. Clayton, you are forgetting the 
money— rU bring it immediately." 

" Ay, ay, the fifty pounds. Ill wait till you 
come back.^' 

The doctor put on his hat and hurried out in a 
glow of generosity. 

No sooner had the door closed than the agent , 
was on his feet again. He opened a sheet of note- 
paper, and wrote in a large hand, 

" A word to the Coroner — Insanity ! 

" There, that will satisfy them— the doctor will 
vouch for it." He crushed a cap on his head, and 
called up the old servant. 

"Molly, do you hear — I'm leaving home for 
good.'' The old woman stared. 

"The doctor will take possession of my fur- 
niture and stock. Good-bye to you, old woman. 
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There's a token for better luck and a better 
master." 

Arrah ! long life to your honour — ^but *' 



i( 



The hall-door was slammed^ and her master had 
gone. The old woman looked at the gold^ peered 
out of the window, then squatted by the fire-place 
and began to moan. 

Clayton ran across the fields, and leaped out on 
the road ; he then fell into a long, rapid stride. 
There was a great black cloud before him — so 
black and vague that the eye shrank from it. It 
looked like Nothingness. 

"As there's a God in heaven, she shall 
never be his wife ! " he muttered over and 
over, with the earnest monotony of settled pur- 
pose. 

There were moving lights behind him. Pre- 
sently the rumble of wheels was audible ; he 
stood impatiently till the coach came up — a dark 
looming mass. He shouted to the coachman to 
stop. 

*' All full, sir,— no room ! " 
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The agent sprang up behind, amid the clamours 
of the passengers, and despite the jesistance of 
the guard. He said nothing, but stood in their 
midst, holding by the cord which secured the 
luggage. At the next stage there was a vacant 
seat found for him. It was whispered about that 
he was dangerous and mad — a muttering, glaring 
stranger picked up on the road. 

There was a woman opposite him with chil- 
dren. Her infant laid its little, soft hand upon 
his for a moment, just like a small bird alighted 
and flown. Strange that such hands should 
meet — the hard-clenched knuckles, nerved 
for self-murder, and the downy touch of in- 
noee'.. tataoy. Tie gyp,„m be»de the red 
granite ! 

The coach set him down within four miles of 

his destination, and he would have set forward to 

walk, but the guard, foiled in his attempt at 

extortion, impudently placed himself before and 

threatened him. To the man's confusion, Clayton 

took him by his great muffler^ and dashed him 

p 2 
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back against the wheels. The exertion was a 
relief. He .stopped^ and seemed tempted to 
rush at the fellow again; but he restrained 
himself^ and hurried along the dim grey road. 
Soon he found himself quite alone. There 
was scarcely a breeze, and what there was 
sighed among the poplars as if they were 
haunted by broken hearts. His walk was uphill 
for a couple of miles, and when he reached 
the highest point he stood and seemed to look 
for some landmark. That landmark was the 
river Blackwater, which showed faintly in the 
uncertain light winding away among the trees 
in the dawn. All over the sky was a sheet of 
cloud, without seam from end to end, like 
the crucifixion garment. He walked hastily 
down the hill, and soon broke into the fields 
by a beaten path till he arrived at the river-side. 
A beautiful dream-like scene was before him. 
A vi<»ion of dark wood, all in breathless trance, 
reflected again in teeming shadows down into 
the water; and the deep, glassy river lapsed on 
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noiselessly^ its motion only to be detected by a 
ripple or two among the rushes. 

He was restless^ and seemed unable to stand 
still a moment, pacing up and down. Once or 
twice he seemed inclined to fly from the place, 
and actually crossed one of the fields; but he 
stopped and said aloud, — 

'^ I must see her. I cannot stand this life. I 
must see her once for all, or I shall go mad ! " 

Again he returned to the river-side and re- 
commenced his / hasty walk, the only restless, 
feverish object in the place. The sty began to 
break to the east. A red Gehenna uprose the 
sun. His lava streamed along the clouds till 
they seemed like the fallen legion floating on the 
lake of fire. But not a sound was there; all 
marvellous mute pageantry. Clayton stood and 
watched it for a while with a temporary quietude; 
but of a sudden his face convulsed with pain, and 
he began to hurry backwards and forwards again 
on his weary vigils till the morning had far 
advanced. 
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" *Twill be a fine day/' said a pleasant voice 
behind him ; and an old gentleman came limping 
up to his side. *' There's many a good fish in 
that river, sir.** 

Clayton stared at him as if this pleasant old 
gentleman were an apparition, — something that 
did not belong to the scene. 

" How did you come here ? Where did you 
come from ? *' he said presently, as the other was 
about to move away. 

"I don*t live far from this, sir. Healthiest 
spot in the world, sir. Came here three months 
ago, sir, with rheumatism all down the small of 
my back and this arm, sir : you see I can move 
it quite freely now." 

" Are you afraid of thieves ? " said Clayton, 
roughly grasping him by the arm. 

"Bless my soul!*' cried the old gentleman, 
chirping with sudden alarm. 

" See that river ? " said Clayton. " It*s deep 
and clear. I saw a fellow jump in there an 
hour ago — a thief: he had stolen a pearl — a 
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pearl as big as a plate, man. ^ They were 
hunting him, and he made a run, and a whoop, — 
in he went whoop/' 

He made a feint of plunging in hand over 
head, and the* old gentleman hobbled away as 
nimbly as his rheumatism permitted. Once he 
looked back, but Clayton sHouted, and threw up 
his hands ; immediately the rickety fugitive 
redoubled his speed, and was soon out of sight. 
From the opposite direction a girPs figure now 
became visible in the distance, approaching 
rapidly along the river-side. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



"the love that kills." 



A oiRL came hastily along the river-sidei and 
Clayton looked round. He stepped back behind 
the shelter of the rising ground till she 
came up. 

Ellen approached rapidly, lost in peaceful 

thought. She is full of that zeal which makes 

life happy, and the beautiful soft scene around her 

ministered to her thoughts. The dew was heavy on 

the grasses : they drooped in the sun like diamond 

harebells. A breeze had sprung up, and all the 

clouds were in motion, — a phantom landslip. 

The reflection of the sun on the water went with 

her as she walked, — hoops of sunshine bending, 

contracting, and opening, as if iin angel had gone 

down and was troubling the waters. All the 

I 
wood-birds were singing in delight. 
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Suddenly her downcast eyes catch the shadow 
of a man right in her path, and she looks up. 

" Oh, Mr. Clayton ! how you startled me. I 
am so glad to see you. You are — looking — well. 
At least — have vou been ill ? '' 

He kept her hand firmly, and stared at her so 
that she shrank. 

" I heard the news — pleasant news to one of 
us." 

'^ Forgive me, Mr. Clayton ; but I confess 1 
should have been better pleased to see you on any 
day but this.*^ She tried to withdraw her hand, 
and coloured with displeasure. 

" Why this day ?— why this day ? " 

" Pray let go my hand^ Mr. Clayton." 

" Why this day ? " He loosened his grasp, but 
still stood before her. 

"You said you heard it, Mr. Clayton. I am 

« 

hurrying home.^* 

" Short answers ! WeU, I travelled all night to 
catch this very day.^' 

"I am sure, Mr. Armstrong will be happy 
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to see you. I presume you have business with 
him/^ 

" No ; my business is with you. Look here — 
this marriage^ you know " 

" Mr. Clayton, Vi pardon a great deal from 
you, but " 

" This droll, unnatural marriage, you know. It 
shall never take place, so help me God ! " 

She looked at him in indignant silence, and 
made an effort to dart by him. 

"I've brought you a message from your 
father — a message from the dead. Wait till you 
hear it." 

"You are very unfeeling," said Ellen, as if 
about to cry. " I don't know what you can mean. 
Why do you look at me so ? *' 

His eyes were wild, and they fixed upon her 
with an eagerness which scared her. 

"Scarcely a year ago your father died of 
typhus. That man you would marry brought 
him into infection, and frightened him so that 
he caught it. Armstrong made six thousand 
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pounds by the business — I was a witness. The 
last words your father spoke were to me, and'' 
[raising his voice] "he laid his death to Mr. 
Armstrong ! " 

Ellen's loyalty was her courage. A passionate 
glow displaced the growing paUor. 

" It is a cowardly falsehood ! " she cried. " I'd 
never listen to it^ much less believe it." 

" There — there," said Clay ton^ soothingly. 
" It's no use ; well meet your father, and ques- 
tion him. We are now alone, and I can bear 
much for you. You are mine, now, and soon 
we'll fall asleep in peace. I speak gently, you 
see. We have short time to quarrel and make 

friends." 

She would have fled ; but he held her. 

" Oh, Mr. Clayton, you have a dreadful mean- 
ing in all this. What do you intend ? How can 
you frighten a defenceless girl ? My head is giddy 
— pray don't pull me away. Oh! surely you 
would not harm me ? " 

*^ Who means to harm you ? Don't you believe 
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I love you ? I'm a little jealous to be sure — ^that's 
natural. Concede something to my jealousy. 
Let me fancy — only for five minutes — ^that you 
are my own dear love, and let us look at this 
scene side by side. 

" Oh ! you cannot deceive me — ^you terrify me 
to death — you are going to murder me ! " 

"I cannot live without you — you have driven 
me to this — you shall never go back to him. Be 
sure of that ! *' 

'^ I was to blame, I know I was to blame ; but 
must I suffer such a frightful judgment; my head 
swims. to think of it. You are angry at my cold- 
ness to you, but if you understood it rightly 

Indeed — indeed I thought it was for the best, and ' 
foB the peace of both — God be witness, I have felt 
dear friendship for you, and that my heart has 
bled for your pain'. You will not, you could not 
take such a frightful revenge. Oh, Grod ! what 
have I done that I should be exposed to 
this?" she cried, begging for compassion with 
palms crushed together. "Oh, I see you are 
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softening — I shall never remember this against 
you. It was madness^ and it is over. I appeal 
to you, as I have known you, against your terrible 
self that is strange to me. Let me say ^twas a 
stranger threatened me^ but an old friend led me 
to safety. Your eye is kind now — see I trust you 
as a brother^ take me by the hands and help me 
away ** 



He seemed moved. 

"Promise me here^ and on your knees^ that 
you will never marry that man. Look at yonder 
sun, and if you ever wish to see another, pro- 



mise me.'' 



{< 



Oh, you ask too much. You don't know tow 
happy I was ; if you did, you could not be so 
cruel to come and destroy all. It would kill him 
— it would kill him, Indeed, it would." 

" Promise." 

" If I did, you know it could not bind me — it 
would be from terror. Oh, why do you act so ? 
— I never did you any harm." 

"Harm? You've withered me up — you've 
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driven me mad. Well, there's an end to reproach 
between us. You are right — such a promise 
would be idle. This shall be your wedding-day 
— ^you shall be my own by a tie none shall 
ever loosen till the judgment day.*' 

He put his arm round her with a gentle but 
resistless force. It was like that force which 
comes in a nightmare, and impels one to destruc- 
tion. 

Ellen shrank from this terrible gentleness ; but 
he had caught her waist, and she could not fly. 
She stooped and clutched at the heather with 
her hands. 

If woman's eloquence ever touched the heart, 
let her try it now ; there never was more frightful 
need. But her self-command is gone — she screams 
and raves with terror. 

"Oh, spare me! — spare me! Let me pray! 
Cowardly I — Will no one help ! Oh, help ! — Grod 
of heaven, help me ! — Oh ! " 

He caught her up and wound her to his breast. 
Her hands tore up the heath in their death-grasp^ 
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" Shut your eyes, dearest. Death has no pain." 

He sprang to the brink, with the foot forward 
for a leap. She saw nothing but sky and water. 
She darted down both her hands toward the 
firm ground, with convulsive instinct. It was 
dear life to her, to catch it. Her hair was loose — 
it streamed and writhed to landward, as in agony. 

" Oh, stop ! — stop ! Anything you ask ^" 

" Be my wife in an hour, and you shall live,^^ 
he cried, balancing on the brink. 

" I will — I will — anything!*^ 

He stepped back, and placed her on her 
feet. 

*^Take me away — far away. I can't stand,'^ 
she said. 

He encircled her with his arm, and led her 
rapidly on. 

" You have spoken in terror,^' he said ; " you 
must stand to it now. One word of appeal, — and 
I spring over with you. You shall come with 
me till we find a priest. But, mind, if you call 
for assistance — one call, one signal — Fm in a 
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sudden rash mood — I'm as pitiless as the rocks — 
over we go." 

Ellen was passive from terror; she had no 
heart or strength for resistance, and he hurried 
her along. ' 

They met a gaping countrywoman, her scarlet 
elbow doubled on her pail. 

" Which is the coach road to Lismore ? '* said 
the agent, bringing up before her. 

" Eh — a ? " was the intelligent response. 

[Loud.'] "The coach road to Lismore, good 



woman." 



"Is it to Lismore, your honour?" she said^ 
with the sun in her eyes, causing her to regard 
him with a sort of dazzled grin. 

He nodded impatiently. She curtsied, scratched 
her head — and awoke. 

" Folly on this pat', your honour, for a small 
quarter of a mile, and it's the first — ^it's the first 
turn on your left." 

By which direction they would have sidled into 
the river. 
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Ellen threw the woman a piteous look^ and was 
detected by her companion. 

'' Take care/^ he muttered, as they moved on. 

They passed almost in sight of the lodge. 
Ellen's heart sickened at the thought how poor 
Mr. Armstrong sat expecting her, counting the 
minutes till she should come. In her despair, 
she signalled towards the house. Clayton stood 
still, and looked sternly in her face. 

'* Do that once again, and we take the * first 
turn to the left!''' 

She sobbed bitterly, and trembled, but said 
nothing ; and they hastened forward, leaving the 
Lismore road on their right. 

" I am faint with fright," she faltered. '' Have 
you no pity in you ? '' 

"Wait — be patient — I'll expiate what I have 
done this morning. I can't reason now — I can't 
think. I'll teach you at last how great my love 
is. You set nothing by it now. See what it has 
driven me to ! Life — honour — can't stand before 
it. But you can only see its rough, bad side — 
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you don't know how bright and tender it might 
be if it were happy/' 

Ellen sobbed^ and trembled^ but said nothing. 

'' Reason with me. Speak to me. I threatened 
you, and told you not to speak. Now, I change 
again, and wish to hear your voice." 

He added, hastily, |)efore she could answer — 

'^ Don't hope to soften me. You might as well 
hope to reason a felon out of his reprieve. But 
speak to me, and I will prove to you that I am 
not to be hated or shunned — ^that there is some- 
thiug in me even you might love. But I have 
lived unhappily. I have nbt had a chance — 
things have gone against me. I've lived in 
a lonely home, with this jealousy preying 
upon me. Not a soul cared for. me, except 
an old woman who'd have laid me out without 
a tear. I had no hope. It was this, you see, 
that made me rough and sullen to ydu. 3ut 
in thought I built a palace for you, and served 
you tenderly, and wrapped you around with 
love." 
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He paused. Nothing to be heard but the 
laughing ripples^ and the sobs of Ellen. 

" If you had loved me as you loved that man I 
But you shall love me. I have a great labour 

« 

before me, and TU go through it. Perseverance 

and time will enable me to succeed. That labour 

shall be to obtain your forgiveness — ^to train your 

heart towards me. You hate me now : but hate 

can't hold out against the long siege of kindness. 

Men have softened through square miles of flint 

in time; and time will soften your hate into 

love. Where are the tears you gave to the dead 

last year? These are not they. You thought 

at the time, that wound would be always green; 

but see what time has done for you. Are 

there no elements of sympathy between us? 

Cannot we see this grand, gold-mottled sky with 

the same eyes? Cannot we enjoy the view of 

that woodland, and freshen to this brisk, rapid 

air? We both feel what is good and lovable, 

and could help one another to strive after 

it." 

Q 2 
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Ellen still sobbed, and trembled; the cbill of 
mortal terror was on her heart. 

" Stay— here's for your comfort. When once 
those words are spoken that imite us before Ood 
and man, — ^bid me out of your sight, and I go 
instantly ; for then I shall carry my comfort with 
me to the ends of the earth. Til live on the 
words ' She is my wife.' When I am in gloom, 
I'll whisper to myself *She is my wife.' Her 
youth and beauty are not mine; but we may 
meet when we are old, and that word shall knit 
us then — that word shall be a warranty that I 
am in your thoughts. I shall always hold that 
clue to distant possible happiness — I'll anchor in 
the name of wife. The thought of it even now 
is like the music that comes to a man as he 
drowns." 

Again there was a silence. Nothing to be 
heard but the light plashing, laugh of the ripples 
against the bank. 

They met a stout young sailor, making 
cautious way down a rude pathway, to inspect 
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his boat^ that lay beaten by the surf. Ellen 
thought of rescue^ and took a long breath. Her 
companion swerved^ near the brink. 

*' Remember ! *' he whispered. 

Then^ concealing her with his person^ he ad- 
dressed the man — 

" Direct me to the priest's house." 

Ellen again took heart. She knew the priest ; 
and felt he would afford her protection. Her com- 
panion read her thoughts. 

" The priest of the next parish/' said he, with 
cunnings " how far is he ? " 

" Father Walshe, sir ? '' said the sailor, regard- 
ing them with surprise and suspicion. " Go on 
for about a mile, till you come to an iron gate, 
cross the fields till you come to the road, and the 
only house in sight is Father Walshe's. Ill go 
wid' ye myseP." 

"Thank you," said Claytou, hastily offering 
him money, " we don't want you." 

" Help ! help I '' cried Ellen, at all risks. 

"That I will. Miss. I thought it was so. 
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Let go of her/' said he, "let go of her this 
moment, or I'll choke you I " He grappled with 
Clayton. 

*'Take your hand off my cravat, my good 
fellow! You see I mean honestly going to a 
priest. Put down your hand ! '* 

**I'll know why, first. What are you doing 
with this young woman that she's crying and 
calling for help ? Eh — a, ye carrotty villain ? " 

" Have you a wife or a family, my man ? '' said 
Clayton, speaking quietly, but tightening his grasp 
round Ellen. 

" I have ; and that^s the reason I won't stand 
by and see this young lady ill-used." 

'^That's the reason you'll let me go. Drop 
your hand 1 " 

There was something in the determined look, 

in the dogged, guttural tone, which overawed the 

man. He took off his hand. 

"Follow us — don't leave us," said Ellen, pite- 
ously. 

" That I will, Miss. Never you fear that." 
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They were in the field, on firm, broad land, 
and had left the deep river-side. To be on firm, 
broad land was like the stepping out of a tem- 
pest-broken ship to the terrified girl. The sailor 
followed closely as her protector. 

A haggard languor was on Clayton's cheek. 
His strength was gone. 

And had it come to this ? A low, poor villager 
who had never seen her before — a brawler from 
an ale-house, perhaps — was the protector of 
Ellen's life and happiness ; and he, with all his 
love, was there as her deadly enemy. It stung 
him with poisoned shame that it should be. so. 

What was he doing ? 

His scheme stood before him in all its glaring 
impracticability. Wh^t priest could he find that 
would patch up such a marriage ? No licence to 
produce; guilt on his face and terror on hers; 
rescue within call. 

His frenzy, like a great ungovernable fire, had 
now exhausted itself, and the charred wreck it 
had left — ^the wreck of self-respect and honest 
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name — stared him in the face^ and unmanned 
him. Nothing but a sort of blind impetus 
impelled him forward. 

Ellen's face and demeanour were changingj too; 
her self-possession was returning. She was con- 
scious of an advantage over him at last, both in 
spirit and circumstances. 

"Mr. Clayton/' she said, passionately, "let 
your extravagance end here. Drag me.no fur- 
ther. You will only expose yourself, and force 
me to ask for protection from your unmanly 
violence." 

"You made me a promise between life and 
death," he said, with a sick effort. " You 
would not have died with falsehood upon your 
tongue ? " 

" Do you think,*' she replied indignantly, " that 
anything but the agony of terror could have 
wrung such words from me ? My aversion and 
contempt will do you no harm, so I suppose they 
have no weight with you. But consider how in« 
sane is your dishonourable scheme. No priest 
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would listen to you^ and no threat would deter 
me from exposing your treachery and cruelty. 
But that I'm a cowardly^ helpless girl^ I'd have 
told you this before/' 

He had won her aversion and contempt 1 This 
thought trampled upon him. Self-contempt beat 
down his courage. The mongrel pride that 
supports guilt expired. His violence^ his fierce 
selfishness^ glared on his recollection. 

One wish he had — one despairing wish — to 
find, at some blessed moment, that he had been 
dreaming — ^that h6r withering words were but the 
stirrings of disturbed sleep— that 'the calm bright 
cloud was only the troubled vapours of sleep — 
that the red sun, the river, and the woods, were 
but the bloodstrokes of a hectic dream. Oh ! 
that he could awake and exclaim, '' Thank God, 
'twas but a dream 1 " 

Lost everything for her, and gained her aver- 
sion and contempt I He groaned. His arms 
dropped beside him in the palsy of self-con- 
tempt. 
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She was gone ; he dared not look after her. 
What she said^ or whither she went he could not 

tell ; but he was alone. 

I 

There was a faint shout in the distance. His 
heart beat convulsively, like the heart of a fright- 
ened woman. 

He walked giddily towards the road, and a dog 
ran barking towards him. He started aside as if 
his life were in danger — ^his life, that was more 
worthless to him than the blade of grass he 
trampled. 

'^I must see this priest," he muttered. 

His own voice scared him. He had not nerve 
either to die or to support the frightful solituae 
of self-contempt. 

" I must see this priest.*' 

He got out on the road, tearing his hand 
cruelly as he climbed the fence. The priest's 
bouse was within a short distance, and in sight. 

He speedily reached it, and knocked. He was 

answered by the priest in person — a tall man, 
with a rough, eager face, and a bright eye, that 



I 
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fixed on one while he was speakings and after- 
wards. 

'^ I am a stranger in the country. My mind 
has been very much troubled, and I wish to speak 
with you. I wish to confess." 

" Come in, sir/' said Father Walshe gravely 
but civilly, and they went up-stairs. * 

The passage was dark, and when they had 
reached the light the priest turned and looked 
gravely at the penitent. 

" Take off your eyes ! '' shouted Clayton, 
springing back and hiding his face. "Take 
them off me ! They are the eyes of my dead 
uncle ! '' 

"You must collect yourself,^' said the priest, 
startled at these symptoms of guilt. 

" Keep off your eyes, I tell you ! I fear you 
have no comfort for me. This is no time for 
reproaches. If there is comfort for a sinner 
between heaven and earth, I want it now." 

" I cannot offer any until I hear what you have 
to tell. Come into the inner room/' 
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They went in together, and the door was 
closed. 

Late that evening a man slunk off in the dusk, 
and passed down the solitary road — a man the 
very type of loneliness. The road down which 
he went was as desolate as a street in a dead 
city; but it was not that. The hour was a 
solitary one, for the few villagers had dispersed 
to their homes ; but it was not that. His home 
was very distant and his friends — ^nowhere; but 
it was not that. His was tbe frightful loneliness 
of self-contempt I 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SAFE AT HOME. 

Mb. Abmstbono was down more than balf-an- 
hour^ and awaited Ellen's return. She had never 
been so late on her walk before. 

He listened^ and imagined he caught her voice 
as the breeze flurried by the window, but it was 
fancy. He thought he saw her shadow pass out- 
side — 'twas only the shadow of the smoke which 
eddied down from the roof. 

So he waited for nearly an hour, striving to 
reason against his alarm. 

" She is cautious, even cowardly," said feeble- 
voiced reason. ^'The path does not lead too near 
the river brink — an accident is clearly impossi- 
ble/' 

It is deep and strong," whispered his love. 



a 
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" She picked him some water-lilies, yesterday ; 
she might have slipt, and been washed away." 

He got up in agitation, and putting on his 
cap, went out to meet her. At the hall-door was 
the steward, who instantly took off his hat with 
an air of mystery. 

" I've no time to listen to you now, Murphy," 
said his master, passing him. 

*' I was only going to ask, your honour, was 
Miss Ellen out this morning? " 

"Why ? " asked Mr. Armstrong, turning short 
on him. 

"Because, your honour, there was an old 
gentleman I met this morning, your honour, 
an' him just the colour of that splash o' white- 
wash. But I would not be after alarming your 
honour." 

" I knew you couldn't keep your tongue quiet," 
cried James, suddenly appearing on the steps. 
" It's a foolish tale, sir, this man has got hold 
of." 

" You'll drive me mad between you ! " 
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shouted Mr. Armstrong. ''What has hap- 
pened ? '* 

''A foolish story, sir; that an old gentleman 
saw a madman by the river this morning : but 
what would bring a madman out there ? " 

Mr. Armstrong staggered and turned pale* 

" An idle story. I ipn't believe it Quick, 
you run round by the road, lest she might have 
gone that way. FU go along the river. Quick ; 
d — ^n you, do as I bid you, and don't 
talk/' 

Mr. Armstrong would listen to no one; btit, 
followed by old James, he hastily took the way 
over the style, and down a broad-fenced walk 
which led to the river. He was sOon on the pajbh 
by its brink, and, with head stooped forward 
eagerly, he hastened along, looking before him 
and about him for a symptom of her vicinity. He 
called her name ; shouted it out — ''Ellen, Ellen ! 
where are you ? '' He saw footprints before him, 
and he followed them in anxious hai^te — a small 
footprint that ceased at last. 

Old James kept beside him with difficulty. 
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occasionally putting in such comfort as might 

suggest itself. 

" Oh, sir, it's mere folly to be alarmed. She 
didn't take this road at all. She's the timidest 
young lady I ever kem across. Don't you see how 
it was; she went some new road she wasn't 
properly acquainted with, and she mistook her 
way comin' home.'' 

Suddenly James's eye was attracted by an 
object, which gave fearful refutation to his 
comfort. A lady's scarf lay among the rushes^ 
and looked like a thing of life, fluttering in the 
breeze. The old servant thought there might be 
death to his master in that sight : he suddenly 
pointed over the field, and said he saw some one 
coming towards them. 

Mr. Armstrong looked aside, and passed the 
place without seeing the dreadful hint which 
seemed to tell her fate as plainly as if written on 
the face of the rock. 

He wandered oiBf among the trees where the 
footprints had ceased, still calling her name with 
a growing apprehension. 
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There was a shout of joy behind them. The 
steward was in full pursuit. 

" She^s come home^ your honour^ safe, and 
sound. She^s come home ! " 

*' Thank God, sir; but I believe she's safe 
with us, after all. Are you sure, Misther 
Murphy ? " 

" Are you sure ? '' echoed Mr. Armstrong, with 
a rush of hope. " Is she well and unhurt ? '* 

'^The divil a hair of her head is injured, 
your honour, no more than my own. Come and 
see.*' 

ft 

At the gate was Ellen, pale and wearied ; 
her hair dishevelled, and her dress torn. She 
came over to meet him, and spoke with a smile ; 
not her wonted smile, though. 

" I see I have given you a fright. I was truant 
this morning.*' 

" Tve been so frightened, my darling girl, that 
I can scarcely believe I have you here safe even 
now. Come in. What could have happened to 
you ? '* 

VOL. IL B 
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He twined his arm jealously round ^her, lest 
something might snatdi her away. 

"The fact is/' she whispered, " the sun is hot — 
I — believe I fainted ; but pray say no more about 
it. Oh, you should not have been so alarmed.^' 

Mrs. Rae had not caught the panic till it was 
all over with the others; but then Ellen's 
appearance, as she went up with her to her room, 
gave her vague uneasiness, which was not 
diminished by the eluding answers she met to 
all her questions. 

During breakfast Ellen exerted herself to be 
cheerful as usual; the consequence of which effort 
was, that she broke into certain long suppressed 
fits of laughter, which nobody understood, and 
which looked very odd. She was so distressed by 
this weakness, that she further surprised her com- 
panions by abruptly leaving the room, and going 
up-stairs. Mrs. Bae followed, and found that she 
had thrown herself on her bed, in a flood of 
tears, and was sobbing as if her heart was 
bursting. 
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"What's this, love?— tell me all. I have 
locked the door, and nobody can hear us ; tell me 
what has happened to you i " 

** Nothing, Gran — nothing. . Only I got a 
dreadful fright this mornings and I am nervous ; 
I don't know what ails me. Stay with me^ Gran, 
and^ above all things^ don't speak of this morning 
to me again. Keep holding my hand. I think this 
cry will do me good." 

So she sobbed away for about half an hour ; 
when Mrs. Bae very gradually disengaged her 
hand from that of the unconscious girl — so 
gradually, that the slender fingers kept their form, 
and seemed to be clasping still some hand of air. 
There had come a knock to the door, and the 
old lady was obliged to rise and see who was 
there. 

It was Mr. Armstrong. He stole in anxiously, 
whispered a few questions, and then took his 
place beside the bed, gently insinuating his hand 
in the languid unconscious palm. 

There lay his comforter ; she who supported him 

r2 
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with a healthful sunny spirit through all his 
weakness and all his fear. How helpless^ weak, 
and white she looked ! The brows a little raised 
in the line of grief; the lips gravely parted; 
the breathings inaudible. 

As he hung over that sleeping marble, a pang 
shot through his heart. What, if she should die I 
If those scarcely perceptible breathings grew less 
and less, till her life drifted away, and was lost to 
him for ever! He was tempted to awaken her. 
Of a sudden she gasped; her eyelids flew wide 
open. 

" Help ! oh, help ! " she screamed, snatching 
at him, and starting up in the bed. 

She had dreamt of the bright deep river; 
space around her ; the ruthless arm around her 
waist. 

" What is it, Ellen ? I am beside you.'' 

" Oh ! I was dreaming. Thank God, I am 
here,'' she said, nestling to his side for protection, 
and hiding her face till the delusion was entirely 
gone. 
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It was evident her nerves were very much 
shaken^ and Mr. Armstrong deemed it necessary 
to defer the ceremony till the ensuing day. But 
Ellen said, with a peculiar melancholy look he 
had never seen her betray to him before 

" Don't put it off again ; or— it may never 
be.'' 

Mrs. Eae, however, thought with Mr. Arm- 
strong; and, taking her aside, some hours after, 
told her that she was not able to undergo any 
fresh trial of nerve, or anything which might 
excite her mind. 

'' It will calm me. I — ^have a reason-*— a foolish 
reason. You know I am not superstitious — ^but 
I had a warning last night. You will think me 
very silly — ^but I can't fight against it. I saw a 
white hearse last night pass the road, and ga 
down the lane near the gate where no real hearse 
or cart ever passed." 

Mrs. Rae was startled. It was easy to see 
that the relation made an unhappy impression 
upon the old lady; but, with womanly tact, she 
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hit on the only right direction of comfort. She 
did not insist^ as many more sensible people 
mighty that the apparition was only a freak of the 
imagination; because, in the first place, she 
devoutly believed in such warnings — testified to, 
as they have been, by the most credible autho- 
rity and, secondly, because such overbearing 
good sense never a£Pords comfort against con- 
viction. 

" Ellen," she said, gravely, '' it was a warning, 
no doubt, love; but remember, you have been 
in imminent danger of your life this morning. 
In fact, it is quite evident to me, you have had 
some fearful escape beside those precipices. De- 
pend upon it, it was sent to warn you of the 
coming dangen Those appearances,'' said this 
accomplished psychologist, ''by no means al- 
ways precede death. Now I know just such 
another case, and the person lived for many a 
year after.*' 

'* Tell it to me, Gran," said Ellen, with dis- 
guised eagerness. 
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" It happened to old Mrs. Montgomery ; and I 
remember her telling it to me, and what a deep 
impression it made on me. 

'' She was sitting in the old drawing-room 

at Coneyfell, just as you say you were in 

this room, about half-past nine in winter. Tour 

grandfather was several months dead, and her 

habits had become very lonely. Well, love, she 

was dropping off in a doze before the fire, when 

the door leading into the boudoir opened, and a 

man came in, dressed in white clothes.. She 

thought she ought to know the face well, but still 

could not recall it. He sat down stiffly, and 

ooked at her very. earnestly; then got up, and 

went out beckoning. It was not till he had gone, 

and that she had roused herself, that it flashed 

upon her it was your grandfather's face, and that 

the strange white dress was grave-clothes. She 

then grew very much alarmed, and brooded over 
it miserably. 

''Well, love, the next day she was walking 

across the drawing-room, when she saw a little 
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shower of white flakes falliDg, like snow^ before 
her. She stopped short, providentially ; for, in a 
second after, the whole middle of the ceiling fell 
in with a great crash, covering her with lime and 
dust. If she had taken another step, she would 
have been crushed to death — nothing could have 
saved her. So you see, love, it was only a 
warning.*' 

The next day Ellen was calm, and the cere- 
mony took place quietly. Present, in the back- 
ground, old James, the picture of veteran 
respectability in shrunken red plush ; and Bessie, 
whose gay bedizenment utterly eclipsed the 
bride. 

Thus were Mr. Armstrong's long hopes ful- 
filled. Now, give him but precious life to enjoy 
them ! Give him to have and to hold for many a 
year the inestimable Present ! Let that moment 
that their hands clasped, as husband and wife, 
linger with him ! 

Here, now, is a man who would hold to life 
as the mussel-shell to the rock. There — one who 
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would part from it as willingly as from an aching 
distemper. To this man's lips the world com- 
mends the cup of perfumed wine. To that — the 
bowl of aconite. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Clayton's return. 



I When Dr. Molar returned to the agent's house 
with his fifty pounds — hard-earned money as 
ever was drudged for — no one was there to 
receive him but a moaning old crone. 

"Oh, docther ! docther dear ! — he's gone — ^he's 
gone for good.' What's goin' to happen to the 
poor masther ? Oh, wirra, wirra ! but I niver 
hard sich mortal words as he's after spakin' to me 
on thim boords. It's the death is on him, and 
my ould heart tells me so. Oh, wirra, wirra, 
wirra ! " 

Dr. Molar comforted her as well as he could,* 
and arrived at an easy conclusion in his own 
mind, that the agent, in his frantic agitation, 
had forgotten a second time to await the 
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money. The good man put it np^ therefore, 
with much gravity and sadness, and retraced his 
dark path home, unshaken by the buffets of the 
storm. 

He pondered over this matter in his bed that 
night, and disturbed Mrs. Molar's slumbers, 
tossing his huge frame restlessly, Uke a river, 
horse. 

He brooded over it on his jaunting-car, as he 
went his professional rounds, muffled to his 
nostrils. 

He viewed it through the expanding influences 
of punch. 

He was at the subject still on the third evening 
after the agent's abrupt departure. His day's 
drudgery was over; and what ill-paid slavery was 
ever equal to a dispensary doctor's at those times 
of squalor, fever, and starvation ? 

He had dined grossly, as was his wont, and 
indulged in a perfect vapour-bath of punch ; but 
still he looked sapient and sad, as if he were 
balancing some malignant case of fever. 
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"Pa," said Mrs. Molar, "you ought to sing 
your own aong, 'pon my w.ord." 

The doctor grunted indulgently, but his large 
mouth was grave. 

"Pa, you must sing for us to-night," said 
his eldest daughter; "I'm dying for a funny 



song/' 



The doctor laughed, abstractedly, but would 
not comprehend. 

" Pa has ' hung his harp on the willow-tree,' " 
simpered Eliza, her. father's pet ; and, going over 
to him with a sweet filial languor, she swept his 
cheek with her beautiful golden curls, and then 
tickled him under the arms. 

This was effectual. He burst into a jovial 
laugh, in which all joined heartily. Placing 
Eliza upon his knee, he swelled his huge chest, 
opened a mouth which could receive a cocoa-nut, 
and sung up — 

•* Nothing for your jolly toper, 
Safe from noisy interlojMr, 
Like a sweet, refreshing sopor — 
ThaVs the Latin for a dose. 



,r 
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Heedless of the wife so crasty, 
Tranquil sleeps the toper lusty ; 
Never vas a friend so trusty 
As a sound and mellow doze. 

Alkali to acid temj^er, 
Panacea to distemper, 
Cor\itinJtu» tit. aqwiu semper 
The old lad who takes his doze. 

Nothing for your jolly toper, 
Safe from noisy interloper. 
Like a sweet, refreshing sopor — 
That*s good Latin for a doze.*' 

Then these poor empty heads laughed and 
rallied the vocal doctor till he quite forgot his 
fret^ and was actually induced to take a hand in 
a rubber of whist. 

Amid this little hubbub a knock came to the 
door, which brought Dr. Molar to his legs with 
an exclamation — 

'''Pon my word and credit that's poor Mr. 
Clayton's knock, Kate, and I'm delighted to 
hear it.*' 

The next minute, the agent came in. He 
entered briskly, glanced at the doctor doubtfully, 
and then greeted him with enthusiastic warmth. 
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Womankind immediately shut up — they were 
pictures^ statues^ antimacaasors round the table ; 
until, presently^ Mrs. Molar revived into a hospi- 
table automaton^ and assailed her guest with 
port- wine, in fervid silence. 

'fHow did you leave Mr. Armstrong?" said 
the doctor. 

'* Well. Have you heard — from — them ? You 
— have — ^you have heard nothing " 

'* Not a word," replied the doctor. " How is 
Mrs. Armstrong ? Ha — ^ha— ha ! " 

" Doctor, Fm come to thank you for your late 
kindness to me/' said Clayton, with an unsteady 
eye. 

" Don't mention it, Mr. Clayton. Sit down. 
Well, and how have you been, Mr. Clayton ? 
You've been a great stranger hel-e. You were near 
catching me singing a song to the old woman and 
the children." 

'^Are you partial to singing, Mr. Clayton?" 
said Eliza, with her golden eurls in a nervous 
tremor. 
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And here Mrs. Molar^ but lately repulsed^ m'ade 
another fervid offer at his wine-glass^ with inverted 
bottle. 

The agent rose to go^ beckoning the doctor out 
of the room. When they were outside he whis- 
pered, — 

" I scarcely thought to see you again to thank 
you." 

'' Not a word about that, Mr. Clayton. Here 
is your deed of conveyance, and there it goes," 
said the doctor, tearing it three and four times 
across. "But, Mr. Clayton, you forgot the 
money. I have it within for you.*' 

" I don't want it now. You'll hear all in a few 
days. Doctor, a word of advice to you.'' 

"Eh? what's that, Mr. Clayton?" said Dr. 
Molar, in surprise. 

" Strike off from me — never sully your honest 
hand by touching the hand of an unconvicted 
felon. If I am mean enough to seek your society, 
drive me from your door." 

"Ton my word and credit, if you talk that 
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way, Mr. Clayton, you^U pain me very much. I'll 
just walk back with you, if you'll allow me. The 
times are very hard on us all, and if you drew 
your money in advance, I dare assert that you 
fully intended " 

''Make no excuses for me, doctor — ^I don't 
make them for myself. "With God I hope to 
make my peace — ^I don't know how to make it 
with man. Well, a few days — ^next post, perhaps, 
— ^will blow my deeds around. Hush it up that I 
was here — ^it might do you an injury. Good night, 
doctor.** 

"Pardon me, Mr. Clayton, we must not part 
so. I'm not a man to forsake a friend in sorrow 
and evil report — ^believe that of me. Now, as 
I am so far in your confidence, may I ask 
you, — have you made a confidant of Mrs. 
Armstrong ? " 

Clayton visibly winced. 

" She knows all— yes." 

" Oh, well — ^there now — ^there you see ! You 
have relieved your conscience, and dear Mrs. 
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Armstrong will intercede for you, and you will be 
forgiven/' 

'^ Not by her ! — never by her ! '' cried Clayton, 
forgetting himself. 

The doctor paused, and looked at him inquisi- 
tively. That look put him on his guard. 

''I mean to say/' he stammered, "she can 
never esteem me — ^never respect me again." 

"This is not the way to your home, Mr. 
Clayton.'' 

" No — I don't sleep at home to-night." 

" Now, excuse me, Mr. Clayton : I have heard 
that you frequently pass the nights out of doors, 
wandering about the country. It will undermine 
your health, and only increase your despondency. 

Upon my word, you're very wrong." 

"It is a penance," said the agent, solemnly, 
and showing his rosary. He then bade good-night 
to his friend, and turned up the bye-road to 
Moonveen. 

The next morning he came home shivering, 
white as a corpse, and prostrated in body and mind. 

VOL. II. 8 
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About a fortnight after this scene^ the doctor 
droTe up to Claytou's door ; the latter came out 
quickly, and stopped. He examined the doctor's 
face with suppressed agitation, became reassured, 
and again grasped his hand with odd vehemency. 
The doctor laid his heavy arm on the agenf s 
shoulder. 

" I have called for you, Mr. Clayton, if you are 
not too busy just now, to prescribe for you — I've 
a doctor's right. You'll be a good man yet — 
there's plenty of good work for a strong man to 
do in the times that are coming on the poor. 
Now, do you know what, Mr. Clayton ? Nothing 
gives a man more peace in the evenings whether he*s 
a lone man or has a family, than to think how he 
has comforted some poor creatures during his 
rounds, or eased the pain and poverty God puts 
him in the way of seeing. Jump up here^ beside 
me. You'll find peace and self-respect by the 
roadside, Mr. Clayton." 

The agent's face lit and glowed ; he caught at 
the doctor's hand as if the blessing Self-respect 
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were in it^ and stretched out to him. He darted 
inside to his desk, snatched up a year's $avings^ 
and feturning^ leaped up beside the doctor. 

As they drove along^ this once self-collected, 
reserved man, dilated on charity and philanthropy 
in extravagant language — a mirage of words, never 
to be reached, never to be credited, and for which 
he blushed ten minutes after. Now he is in oppo- 
site extremes — abstraction, sullen self-crimination. 
Now, a sudden stroke of shame, that he should 
have unbosomed himself so foolishly, and enacted 
these silly, forced scenes before a man he re- 
spected. 

Nerve and independence were lost to him. He 
clenched his hands, and talked abruptly on some 
idle subject of the day. 

During that morning, he saw the sick and the 
hungry, the roofless and the ruined; also some 
solemn beds, from which Death was absent but a 
few days' journey, yet whose squalid pillows were 
Thrones of Hope. He caught no peace from these 
scenes. 

s 2 
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'^ She's a good girl/' said the doctor. " Now 
tell me^ Billy^ my man^ what would you do if you 
lost your colleen? " 

'^ Musha, faiz, doctor^ I dunna. If I lost poor 
Peg ! — 'tisn't long before they'd be layin' myself 
out. She's the best little colleen in the county : 
an' I believe she'd kill herself wid work before I'd 
want for my dinner." 

'' Eh, Peg— is that true ? " 

" Oh ! she won't spake before you ; but she's 
just like a cricket in the evening, by the bit of 
fire. She has got Irish songs the length of your 
arm^ and the neighbours come in to listen to her 
rehearsin' them. Come^ Peg^ give us an Irish 
lamint till we hear you." 

Dr. Molar was in a hurry^ and after a few 
hearty words to the old man, got up on the car. 
When his back was turned^ Clayton took the 
child's hand^ and shut her cold little fingers on 
gold. He was beside the doctor in a moment, 
and driving homewards in a painful reverie. 

That little girl's modest fidelity towards the 
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helpless old man sickened him — jarred through 
his heart. It suggested another faithful One he 
would fain— /am forget. 

There was no peace for him by the roadside. 

A letter from Mr. Armstrong awaited him at 
home. He held his breath, and tore it open : — 

''Dear Clayton, — As my health does not 
permit my return, I must leave the sole manage- 
ment of Coneyfell in your hands. From your 
proved honour, firmness, and fidelity to my inte- 
rests, I feel no fear but that you will do every- 
thing that is possible for me in these bad times. 
Pray write once a week. 

" Mrs. Armstrong is out driving, or she would 
desire her, warm remembrances. Lizzie, when- 
ever she writes, asks for you most affectionately. 
She threatens to write to you herself.^^ 

Ellen had not betrayed him. He breathed a 
Jong sigh of intense relief. No one under heaven 
but she and himself knew the full measure of his 
meanness and his guilt. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ANNALS OF THE FAMINE. 

" So ye put down your seed potatoes last week, 
boys j ye had fine weather to plant them in ; you 
had soft rain on them after. You sowed them 
with good manure^ with sweet moisture^ and with 
the blessed nurturing sun, and what else boys — 
you sowed them with Blood I It's the whirlwind 
will be your crop. It's the famine, the fever, 
and the pestilence will grow up from it I It's 
the curse of God will be your harvest ! There's 
punishment coming upon you ; I feel its shadow 
on my heart. God's hand will pass between you 
and the blessed nurturing sun. Those men who, 
for a bit of fenced land, would break His holiest 
law and shed the blood of their fellow-creatures, 
may be stiffening in a ditch themselves under 
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next red harvest moon. Look to it^ boys^ before 
it be too late, and all this be come upon you ! 
— Address of Father Clayton from the Altar, 
chap. X. 



>j 



Behind the massacre of India, behind the 
Crimean war and its black crape jubilees^ rises 
the foul, pale form of our Irish Famine. 
The vestiges of the time have nearly disap- 
peared, but there are still in many a chapel-yard 
the strata of its dead^ a fathom thick^ hidden 
archives of the times. 

May the memory of those sickening years soon 
perish with them^ when a people's food was 
turned to poison, and reeked by every roadside — 
when ragged crowds trooped like wolves for out- 
door relief, and the officers who gave it grew faint 
at the stifling pauper-stench ! 

When, often as I wandered through the fields, 
I have seen a moving heap of rags, that covered 
its human and its vermin life. Paupers awaiting 
the out-door relief — of death. 
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When sometimes as I walked the roads hj 
night I have met an object propped against the 
fence like a grim milestone, and fonnd it to be 
a corpse, still and stem. May the memory of 
those sickening times soon perish with them ! 

A year had elapsed — a fatal winter had palsied 
the nation, and defiled the land with her dead. 
Moorland's estate was a focus of beggary and 
starvation, and Clayton was in the thick of it all, 
night and day. 

Rumours of those horrors haye driven poor 
philanthropic imbeciles insane, but to him their 
very contact was sanative. They afforded a sphere 
for strong character at last — a legitimate vent for 
strong feelings — a powerful absorbent to passion. 

How could visionary misery stand before such 
a scene as this ? 

It is early morning: the roadside flinty with 
hoar-frost, the bramble black and leafless. Under 
its shadow sat a family — ^fellow-creatures to the 
Peers of the realm, who dine on turtle and 
venison, and sleep on eiderdown. A man, his wife, 
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I I 



and two children — small beings always moaning, 
wrinkled and skinny with a sort of elfin age. 

The man has found for t&em at last a rabbity 
thrown out in the courtyard at Bathmount. His 
eyes are w;olfish, as he tears it in pieces for them. 
The children, ever moaning, tear at it too with 
their lizard-like fingers. 

They had just commenced their repast when 

the Agent came quickly up to them and snatched 

the food from their mouths. Then Famine 

uttered her appalling cry ! Its clamour was like 

« some passionate, unknown tongue. 

'^ It is poisoned ! " said Clayton, holding it up 
out of reach, as a fox is lifted above the yelling 
hounds. "It was left for the rats, and is full of 
arsenic. I will send you food/' 

He walked along the road towards the river, 
trailed by the starving man. Soon a field only 
separated him from the water, and going to its 
bank he flung in the rabbit as far as he was able, 
and left it to be carried away by the receding 
tide. 
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When he again reached the road he looked 
back, and saw the man wading into the water 
and craning vainly with outstretched hands for 
the fragments of that mortal feast. 

The aged children were found dead. It was 
scarcely worth deciding whether they died of 
starvation or poison. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^T^ ^^ 

Clayton is in attendance at the poorhouse to 
see the out- door relief justly administered to the 
poor of Rathmount. 

He stands before the pauper palace — ^that pile 
of chiselled slone^ Elizabethan turret^ and archi- 
trave; a fair and stately front like a whited 
sepulchre. Oh, the woe-worn hearts, the way- 
worn feet, the wasted frames, the pauper pollution 
within I 

On the road is a ravening crowd. They jostle 
and cry for food. Tin and apron, bag, ay, and 
foul-taloned hands, cupped together, are stretched 
out to receive a pittance of meal. Food 1 food ! 
they howl and struggle for food. 
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Look at them, this sample of Irish popula- 
tion — a throng of livid faces. They seem as if 
they were sucking in their cheeks ; their eyes 
are caverned^ their fleshless arms outstretched. 
Over them hangs the stifling pauper-stench, 
which those who have once endured can never 
forget. 

See them ! — a crowd of living skeletons cowled 
with rags^ like the dead arisen ! 

Comes amongst this herd a keen-looking little 
woman, with her ticket in one hand, and a small 
canvas bag in the other. 

" Kitty M*Grath, you are not in want/' 

"Oh, Masther Clayton, don't say that, yer 
honour. My husband and myself never tasted a 
bit these two days. Sure I wouldn't tell your 
honour a lie; and here's my ticket undher the 
docthor's own hand, God bless it I Keep back 
now; don't be pressin' on his honour. 

*' Go home, Kitty," said the agent, quietly. 

•* We're starvin', yer honour,'* she whined. 
" Arrah, don't be jostlin' me, woman dear ! Give 
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US a stone of male, yer honour ; an' my blessin' on 
you/' she said, with a shrug and a smile. 

" Have you nothing in the house ? ** 

" Oh, divil resave the morsel/' 

''No; let poor Biddy here and her children 
receive it instead. There's a bag of meal behind 
your door, and ten shillings in your breast this 
moment." '^ 

Kitty M'Grath then ducked out of sight. She 
wriggled away through the filthy crowd, followed 
by a gibbering chorus frojn. the poor wretches' 
grins, gibes, and laughter, amid starvation. 

It was observable after this little exposure that 
several people shrank off here and there from the 
outskirts of the crowd with an abashed look, 
afraid to meet the agent's eye. 

He had mixed with the people — had inquired 
minutely into their wants and their sufferings — 
scrutinised their words and actions. His judgment 
was a continual sentinel on his pity. He was 
the man for such a crisis, because he had great 
energies within him, which when spent in idleness. 
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preyed on his mind^ tided down a rocky channel 
of passion^ and drove him mad. Now he has 
work for them^ and their current is quite sane and 
strong. 

There was a slight stir in the crowd — a man 
had fallen amongst them without a groan or a 
cry. Clayton made his way to the spot^ and 
found a small circle cleared around the dying 
pauper. 

There he lay — a grey old man, unowned, un- 
known — at deadly strife with cold and hunger. 
The slime of death is on his bald head; its 
purple around his eyes, its dull ochre hue on his 
cheek. The last grand composure descends on 
him now ; cold and hunger are baffled — gone for 
ever ftom the dead pauper, in his awful pallid 
dignity ! 

The remains were carried decently within. 
There was no curiosity, no surprise — scarcely a 
question asked. This woman had seen her son 
drop in like manner at her side ; that man saw 
his wife laid out but yesterday; that squalid 
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infant of eight, with the anxious peering eye of 
eighty, saw its brother nailed up last night. 

Scarcely were the pauper's remains out of sight 
than the tins clattered forward again, the sallow 
arms were stretched forth, the voices were raised 
in shrill, famine chorus. 



It had been dry all the day, and for weeks 
back — a cold, dry sun and low east wind ; now 
in the night the rain came down with a sudden 
teem. It seemed as if the sky had borne up coldly 
and sternly till now, but at last had burst into 
torrents of tears. 

Clayton stopped by a small cottage, and shel- 
tered under its jutting thatch. It was not well in 
those days to enter a dwelling at night. A corpse 
might be blocking the door. 

There were voices within. It suddenly occurred 
to him that this was the very cottage to which 
the doctor had brought him where dwelt the 
ruddy old man and his little flaxen-haired 
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daughter. He had entirely lost sight of them 

since then, having been engrossed by the misery 

immediately around him. How had this lonely 

pair weathered the terrible winter? Did that 

faithful little creature still toil on for precious 

daily bread ? 

He listened again for indications of life. 

There were voices — drowsy entreaties, as of a 

child only half awake, and then a human snarl. 

Again the low entreaties, drawled out piteously, 

heart-rending by their feebleness : — 

'' Oh, daddy ! only a bit— one bit ! " 

There was no reply j but some one moved 
hastily across the room. The broken appeal 

sank into wailing whispers. The steps ap- 
proached the door, and Clayton moved hastily 
aside. It opened. 

An old goblin, begrizzled with white beard, 
hobbled out in a gust of foul air, stooping, drag- 
ging something after him. Clayton bent forward 
to see. It was a small pallet, and a thin figure 
stretched on it. 

VOL. II. T 
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*' Oh, daddy, daddy, don't lave me ! I'll never 
spake again." 

The old man did not answer. He propped 

« 

the bed against the wall, and turned to go 
in. 

"Oh, don't lave mel Fm famiahinM*" she 
cried, with a moan. 

" Fve no food for ye. I tould you not to be 
watchin' me at my bit of supper. PU have none 
to-morrow, an' you know it. Atin' it wid your 
eyes — ^atin' it wid your eyes ; scaldin' my heart — 
beggiD', beggin', beggin'." 

He staggered in and shut the door, leaving his 
little colleen to die. So can human nature de- 
mean itself in its agony. 

" I was worse than even this man," muttered 
Clayton, stripping himself hastily of his coat, and 
approaching the child. She seemed to have grown 
stupid or senseless, for her eyelids were closed. 
He whispered to her, and the pale eyes opened on 
him, then shut listlessly again. Twice round her 
perishing form he wound the coat, then lifted her 
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tenderly — a motlier'a arm was never more ganlle. 
Her white flaxen hair was fleeced over his arm 
and shoulder. 

She was light — he sickened to feel how light. 
Was this figure of cork a human frame 7 The 
limbs as they hung over his arms wiere like 
sticks. 

He carried his burden for more than two miles^ 
till he came to a public-house. There he laid her 
by the fire^ on some fresh straw^ and looked into 
her face for life — it was still there. He put a few 
drops of spirit between her lips^ and she revived a 
^ttle ; then he offered her a little bread sopped in 
milk^ and she swallowed it. A cry of misery ! 
She writhed as if that morsel were boiling lead. 
Food came too late now. She fell to moaning for 
many minutes, till the stupor returned^ to her 
relief. 

Towards morning the slender fingers began to 
twitch. She fancied she was plaiting the straw. 
She muttered, and whispered to Clayton that 
h^r father was calling. Then her heart flut- 

T 1 
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tered beneath his hand — flattered — fluttered and 
stopped ! 

The Pather of the poor and needy had called. 

Before Clayton left the honse he asked for a 
pair of scissors, and cnt off the white flaxen 
tresses from the deceased child, and folding them 
carefully he placed them in his breast, — ^and 
why? 

Somehow he associated the fidelity of the poor 
child with Ellen. 



Diary of William Clayton. 
February 10/A. — Letter from Mr. A. He has 
been to France to see his daughter. Took lodgings 
near her. Gives pleasant description of the discom- 
forts in these lodgings — " Dust as thick as gauze 
on the pier-glasses, presenting you with a ghost 
of yourself; big cross-door always creaking; ser- 
vant very polite, and stone deaf." Bill of fare — 
" Soup iced with grease ; old hens purporting to 
be poulets ; vegetables to be served when cold ; 
chops, steaks, joints, tendinous, but never tender. 



» 
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I treated him, by return of post, to a drop- 
picture of Carrol's cabin, as I found it yesterday : — 

" A fine carpet of pestilence, an inch thick ; 
hearth a puddle of rain ; rusty potato-pot turned 
aside on its hanger — empty ! Goodwife moaning 
on the floor — (your creaking cross-door, Mr. A., 
would be music to those cries) — dead child iu 
the corner.*' 

Monday y 16/A. — Received a sum of fifty pounds 
from some one unknown — have my suspicions 
who sent it; acknowledged its receipt in three 
papers. Dined with old Mr. Armstrong at 
Rathmount; he has quite lost his memory, 
but is docile and happy. ^ Mrs. Bae comes 
to see him every day. I avoid her. Extreme 
penance to-night — though I tremble. 

Wednesday. — Giving out clothes and meal all 
the morning. A little sick. 

Friday. — Dined early at the Doctor's. In the 
middle of dinner the light grew dim. Turned and 
saw a wasted man at the window glaring in at 
the food — a savage hunfi:er-lT£:ht in his eyes. 
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Bread and fish were sent out to him. Heard that 
before he ate a morsel he put half the slush in lii^ 
pocket for one at home. We came out and spoke 
to him. He said his wife was famished — ^that his 
baby was dead these two days. Drove to his cabin 
three miles off— giving the poor wretch a lift 
behina. What would Mr. A. say to such a 
footman ? 



Let us follow Mr. Clayton and the Doctor to 
this poor man's home. 

They entered a black hovel by the road-side, 
and, coming suddenly from the light, perceived 
nothing for a few seconds — ^nothing within but 
darkness and the thick pauper stench. Pre- 
sently, like a dissolving view beginniug to form, 
the scene took shape. 

In the corner lay a dying woman — almost a 

girl in years — holding to her breast a pale, dead 

thing. The Doctor looked at her, and shook his 
head sadly. 

" I can't get her to give up the baby," mut- 
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tered the man in their ears. '^ It*s kep' too long, 

an* it'll be the death of us both. ComOi Maud- 

heen alanna, we've brought you your dinner. 

Give up the baby. The Doctor says you must 
do it." 

" Wait a bit, Dick, wait a bit/' whispered the 
woman, hoarsely, and tightening her jealous 
hands on the relics. 

"Try to pursuade her, gentlemen,'' said the 
man, sobbing. 

Clayton spoke to her soothingly, and sought to 
lift away her cold comfort. 

" Oh, wait, wait ! — what differ? " she moaned, 
raising her lack-lustre eyes in entreaty. 

The Doctor tried to revive her, but she refused 
food^ and rolled her head fretfully away from his 

* 

hand. 

They waited for some time, and Clayton gave 
the poor man some money and a ticket for out- 
door relief. They went into the fresh air for 
many minutes, and then returned. 

" Maudheen, it's too indulgent we've been to 
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you/' said her husband, almost roughly. " You 
want to drive us out of the house. There, now, 
give it up, and you'll be better. The gentlemen 
say if you folly on, they'll go away and lave 
us.'' 

He took the infant by the arm. 

" Oh, what diflFer— what diflFer, Dick ? For the 
love of God, wait a bit longer, and thin " 

Her heart-broken whisper shook him — he 
sobbed aloud, and, sitting down by her with 
averted head, gave her time. . 

So they waited and waited, listening to her 

V 

painful breathings, expecting her to speak, won- 
dering when she would be ready to resign her 
treasure. Of a sudden their eyes fixed upon 
her. 

"Now, babby mavourneen, I'll go wid ye,*' 
gasped the young mother, touching its cheek with 
her white lips. They were not parted. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

MR. SEDGE "towers/' 

One morning Clayton received a letter from 
Mr. Armstrong, in which he expressed, through- 
out, some pages of humane sentiment, his strong 
and genuine sympathy with his tenantry — in 
which he promised that he should not be found 
behind any Irish landlord in his concessions and 
consideration for them — in which he confessed 
his persuasion of the high responsibility that 
rested upon every landed proprietor, in this 
painful crisis, to live among his tenantry, and 
to encourage them by his presence — ^in which he 
insinuated that his only reason for not taking 
such a course was contained in certain unac- 
countable objections of Mrs. Armstrong to their 
return. 
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Clajton took a resolution at the moment, pon- 
dered over it, and matured it in a few hours ; and 
dispatched an answer to Mr. Armstrong's letter 
bj return of post. 

Then, taking down a ledger from the shelf, he 
drove iutp Waterford to a Mr. Bennet, the agent 
of Coneyfell — spent some hours with him, and 
came home strong in his resolve. 

A week passed. During that week he 
had not been slothful in the furtherance of 
his resolve : he had " canted " all his farm 
stock, and was in possession of some hundred 
pounds. 

Again a letter from Mr. Armstrong. Sorrow 
for his dear friend's departure. Mrs. A-'s objec- 
tions had yielded to the feelings of duty. They 
would be at Coneyfell two days after the receipt 
of this announcement. 

"And I must not be found here," said Clayton 
3 himself. 

He took his hat and went out to look np his 
lonest friend, the Doctor — that friend in good 
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report and in evil report. Where will he find 
another ? 

His heart was heavy. He had fear which took 
no shape — sorrow which took no shape — the 
chant of Hope was very low and vague. ' 

This same Hope is no deity. She is an impos- 
tor — a gipsy mendicant, who takes in the young 
by her palmistry. For me — ^1^11 never trust the 
jade again. 

A strange clamour broke on his ear as he came 
in sight of a grove of small pines. A fiendish 
howling was going on at the far side^ borne away 
till then by an adverse wind. 

In those days the " caoine " was for ever in the 
air^ but this resembled rather the cry of some 
terrified beast. It grew louder and wilder. Clay- 
ton ran over the intervening fields, and, hastily 
skirting the grove, came upon a startling, scene. 
On the grass lay a man in rough shooting 
costume, his gun at some little distance, and 
above him was a low, crooked creature — a very 
Caliban — supported by a duck-gun a yard taller 
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than himself^ and swaying himself in uncouth 
grief. 

" Jack Sedge ! " exclaimed Clayton, in painful 
astonishment; " what's the matter with you ? My 
God ! are you hurt f '* 

Caliban : *' Aw — a — aw — a — aw — a ! — musha, 
musha ! Aw — a^ — augh — a ! — aw — a ! '* 

Clayton seized the dwarf^ and shook him into 
temporary silence. 

" Is that you, Mr. Willie ? " said poor Mr. 
Sedge. " He^s done for me, the spalpeen. He*s 
hit me a cruel pelt, the omadhaun, and is tryin' 
to stop the blood by screechin\" 

" How did it happen. Jack ? Stay — off with 
you, to the cabin down there, and tell them to 
briDg the door as fast as they can run. No more 
howling, or Til " 

Caliban limped nimbly of, and Clayton strove 
to stop the blood, anxiously repeating his in- 
quiries. 

''Ill tell you in confidence, Mr. Willie — ^in 
confidence, I say. I was beltin the cocks — ^tjie 
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grove is overrun wid cocks, and I was beltin' the 
over population. Lame Bill foUys me now and 
then ; he's a taste for prowlin*. I broke him in 
myself, and I gev him the big duck-gun to keep 
along wid me in the fields, while I was beatin' up 
the grove. I knew how the thievin' hares would 
be sneakin^' off from, me by the dozen into 
them fields^ and down under Bill's nose. Would 
you believe me, sir, he took my red gaither for a 
hare, and he put ten, thirty, sixty slugs as big as 
walnuts into my beam-end ! Fm gettin' wake, 
Mr. Willie, I'm gettin' Vake ! '' 

The door was brought by a couple of labourers, 
and poor Jack was lifted upon it. He was then 
slowly borne to Clayton's house, leaving the grass 
where he had fallen blossomed over with his blood. 

The wound was serious, but not absolutely 
mortal. Doctor Molar did whatever was neces- 
sary, amid Mr. Sedge's grunts of pain or bursts 
of feeble excitement. 

" You seem in good spirits. Jack," said Clayton, 
seating himself beside him. 
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" Augh^ sir, I^m like the ould partridge when 
he's hit hard — he towers, sir — he towers before 
he drops dead/' 

The strictest injunctions were laid upon the 

^ 

sufferer to keep very quiet, lest inflammation 
should set in ; but you might as well have hoped 
to swaddle^ a young zebra. Jack " towered " all 
that evening, all that night ; he towered all next 
day with matchless energy, till at length he 
reached a giddy height. He grew delirious ; his 

r 

strength was the strength of fever. 

Lame Bill sat by him, with the eye of a faithful 
terrier on his dying master. There was a nurse 
too— a dozing nurse; and the strength of these 
two was often required to prevent the excited 
patient from jumping out of bed. 

It was, by necessity, Clayton's last evening at 
Bathmount. He sat alone in the next room, 
trying to compose his mind, and concentrate it 
upon a terrible duty he had bound himself 
solemnly to perform that night. 

The contempt of mankind, when it fastens" 
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upon a guilty wretch, must entirely demoralise ■ 
him ere long. It hardens and debases, like the 
brand scorched upon a felon's flesh. 

But for that criminal who has the mora per- 
ception to estimate his guilt, and the honesty to 
find a stem verdict against himself, there is hope. 
Self-contempt is akin to genuine repentance. 
No man will endure self-contempt without earnest 
efforts, unutterable strivings, to be delivered from 
the body of this death. If he be of a resolute will, 
and that such be the dictate of his conscience, he 
will undergo physical agony to expiate an outrage 
against his better nature, and to gain this own 
souVs forgiveness. 

For this, the old bishop stretched forth his dis- 
honoured hand into the flames. ' 

It was the hush of night ; the air very still, and 
a few sounds, lost in stirring daylight, stealing 
forth through the darkness. 

A continual gurgling noise from the distant 
mud-banks of the Suir, caused by some myste- 
rious suction we have often heard, but cannot 
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explain. The twittering of the small barn-owl- 
fainter^ fainter, as she skims over the black fields. 
The whine of some vagabond dog scouring the 
roads for garbage. 

Sometimes through the startled rooms rang out 
a sharp, high burden — grotesque, loud, wildly 
mirthful, yet how sad ! Let those laugh who 
will. 

[ilfr. Sedge, raving within.'] " Hi ! cock, cock, 
cock! hi! cock. Whish-h-h! Hi cock, cock, cock, 
cock!" 

[Lame Bill, mthin.'] " Asy, masther jewel, it's 
in bed ye are. Rest asy, for the love of God." 

[Nurse, tvithin,'] " Musha, it's you're the bother, 
ould man." 

[Mr. Sedge, triumphantly within^ " Hi ! cock, 
cock, cock, cock ! Hi ! cock, cock ! Mark ! V 

Clayton opened his breviary, and murmured a 
short prayer, nerving himself for the trying night 
he had to sustain ; through his solemn murmurs 
burst that monotonous burden, with a profane 
roister. 
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\^Mr, Sedffe, vnthinJ] . " Hi ! cock, cock, cock, 
cock ! Whish, ye divil ! Hi ! cock ! — ^hi ! cock, 

cock, cock I Mark ! ! ! '' 

"Asy, asy, masther darlint, stop jumpin', or 
you'll be bleedin' again. Hould him, nurse — 
hould him. Holy mother ! rest asy." 

" Whish-sh, ye divil — whish. Hi ! cock, cock, 
cock, cock ! — hi ! cock I Mark I ! Bang ! Ha I 
ye skippin' red thief. Bang 1 " 

[^Nurse, tvithin.'] " Oh, musha, you've bruk my 
heart with your bangs." 

Clayton rose and went out in great heaviness, 
closing the hall-door behind him. His step was 
slow and irresolute. He turned and looked wist- 
fully at the capricious fire-light dancing over his 
lattice, and was sore tempted to return. The 
weakness did not last long, and he went his way ; 
but all down the avenue that burden—a jest, per- 
haps) to my reader — ^followed him along, that 
death-burden so horribly grotesque, — 

'' Hi ! cock ! hi ! cock, cock, cock, cock I — ^hi ! 
cock, cock I Mark II" 

VOL. II. V 



CHAPTER XXIII, 



We are before the gate of the chapel-yaid at 
night, and looking within its walls. A fonl bine 
mist is spread orer the place like a lake, and a 
heavy smell proceeds from it, sn^esting what 
dismal soundings are below. The tombs lift their 
bleached heads here and there in the uncertain 
light. 

The moon is coming np mildly beyond the 
alders. She will soon trim these headstones with 
silrer fret, that throng like ranges of friars fading 
away amid their incense. 

An honr steals by. Bat what is an hour in the 
chapel-yard? It might have been a century as 
weU, to the dead within, as that one hour. 

A gentle night-wind had arisen, and the spec- 
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tral lake has ebbed away. The steeple casts a 
gnomon-shadow eastward over the country^ point- 
ing towards the morning. A throng of shadows 
stream towards ns from the gravestones. A tall 
monument cuts the sky blackly^ with its sculp* 
tured angels trumpeting to the four winds. This 
is a memorial of family and wealth. Here reposes 
a gentleman's dainty dust^ soaking among the 
paupers. 

Let us go in through the crowd of gravestones. 
Some are tall and stark ; some dad in moss and 
ivy — the livery of decay; some but fragments of 
rock^ where children moulder. Upright this one^ 
and that abruptly aslant ; some planted awry^ as 
if tossed hap-hazard by an earthquake ; but all 
consistent in one thing alone — their graven faces 
steadfast to the East. 

There, in the middle of the graveyard, are roods 
of black soil, like a rough fallow-ground. And it 
is a fallow, thickly sown in dishonour, as shall 
be noted when the Angel gathers in his livid 
harvest I 

4 

r 2 
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Listen to the noises of the night! In the 
comer beside jou, where the graves are still 
green^ is a purling sound through the rank nettles 
and grass^ as if the dead were whispering together 
below. 

Twin old alders by the chapel wall are gently 
rubbing and writhing together in the breeze. 

Hark ! there are human voices on the road — 
shivering voices of the houseless and the starving^ 
as they prowl for raw turnip-skins or oSdl. They 
are famished beggars^ shut out from the poor- 
house as vagrants — told roughly to travel on to 
their own parish for shelter. « 

This stone we have come to marks the grave of 

a priest. You may know it to be such by the foot 

I 

of the mound pointing to the west^ to distinguish 
it from the graves of his deceased flock. Within 
its broad shadow kneels a dark form^ motionless 
as the stone^ keeping a fearful vigil. 

An hour creeps by. How fraught with weari- 
ness and awe to the living must be that hour; 
but it is nothing to the dead! The moonshine 
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has peeped round the headstone^ and alights on 
the face of a man. Sharply on the prominent 
cheek-bone, in glimpses on the suffering brow^ 
in a white spark on the heavy eye. Not a syllable 
falls from his lips, though a rosary rests on his 
locked fingers. What brings him here 7 The air 
he breathes is poison— the miasma of mortaUty— 
the grass is drenched with it. If he mourns for 
the dead, he must have loved the dead well, that 
he could keep such a vigil for their sake 

There is a gleam on some upright slender 
object near him, in the black loam — ^perhaps it 
marks where an infant was lately buried ; but yet ' 
it looks odd in the moonshine. If he leant over 
he could touch it. What if it were a glimpse 
of half-buried remains? 

* Time creeps on. Nothing to the tenants of the 
soil, but slow and wearing, full of cold, and suffer- 
ing, and awe, to this desolate unit of life. 

Still the shadows stream to eastward, but other 
faint shadows are beginning to form to the west 
also. 
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The shortened gnpmon of the steeple has a dim 
duplicate on the other side. For, see I there is an 
amethyst streak afar ! 

The breeze blows colder and damper, and a 
brisk chirp can be heard firom the birds-^they are 
active and gay, these early birds. There is no 
famine among them. This is rich feeding-ground. 

The counter-shadows are still visible — ^moon- 
light and morning contending for the graves. But 
insensibly the day weUs up — ^brighter, brighter, 
brighter — and her jewelled coast appears. Now, 
the shadows are reversed — all stretch placidly to 
the west, as if they were ever so. 

A hand was laid suddenly and firmly on 
Clayton's shoulder; he reeled to his feet and 
staggered against a tombstone for support. The 
priest, to whom he had confessed after his crime, 
with his bright fixed gaze stood before him. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



DRILL. 



'' Penance is good," he said, " but atonement 
is better. William Clayton, there is good work 
before you.^' 

"What work? How did you come here?" 
said Clayton, bewildered. Had not his numbed 
fingers kept a firm grasp upon the tomb- 
stone, he would have £Edlen at the priest's feet 
after that long and icy penance. 

" What is this good work ? " said he, again. 

" Lean on my arm,'' said the priest ; " walk a 
bit up and down the path with me. You have 
been wasting two things more valuable, this grey 
morning, than coin of the realm — and that's 
health and strength." 

They walked slowly and in silence up and 
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down on the briar-tangled funeral tracks and then 
the priest addressed his companion slowly and 
impressively. 

" You'll want heart and strength — ^you'll want 
heart and strength. I have heard about you from 
the poor, Mr. Clayton, since I saw you last, and 
I've heard nothing but good ; kindness and cha- 
rity wherever you went and wherever you laid 
your hand. What do you mean to do after to- 
day, Mr. Clayton?*' 

''I had thoughts of leaving the country for 



ever." 



" For where?*' asked the priest, briefly. 

'^ America." 

" Well, well, that's the haven of us poor Irish. 
A good place too. It 'd remove ye from a good 
dale of pain, Mr. Clayton; it would albsolve ye 
firom a great dale of trouble." 

"I can be of no further use here. Father 
Walsh." 

''Well, and you might elsewhere — and you 
might elsewhere ; there's Irish in America, pros- 
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perous Irish. You see the reverse of the medal 
there^ Mr. Clayton ; I see you are shrewd enough 
in your own interests. You might do worse."' 

" If I could possibly see any way to be of fur- 
ther use," said Clayton, with a shiver. 

''Use? There's work for men of action upon 
every field. Now, suppose, Mr. Clayton, you 
worked up a subscription," said the priest, slowly; 
" there's nothing for you or I to do here. Sup- 
pose we both went to America, and went round 
to all our sympathising fellow-countrymen for a 
subscription, at a dollar a head, 'twould make a 
good round sum, Mr. Clayton." 

" I undertake it willingly," said Clayton, arous- 
ing himself. " With your aid the scheme would 
answer well." 

" But then there's the lost time, Mr. Clayton," 
drawled the priest. " People would starve whilst 
we went and returned over two thousand miles of 
salt water. Suppose we went to France — there's 
a likely place ! There we would find sympathy : 
they know the meaning of the words tyranny, 
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corraptioni and misrule; and they'll pity us, tlieyll 
shower down the francs on us." 

*' I am ready," said Clayton ; " I think there is 
a field there too. I have often thought of ending 
my life in Paris." 

'' Suppose we went to England," said the priest, 
— ''suppose you and I went round about Belgraye 
Square, hat in hand, and begged for iEJnglish gold 
from the wealthy aristocrats, and the absentee 
landlords, and the corrupt statesmen. Per- 
haps it's because they don't know the thruth 
that they persecute us and strangle us as 
they do." 
• " I will go with you to-morrow," said Clayton. 

''Never!" shouted the priest, in an accent 
which rung. " I'm an Irishman, and I stand 
upon Irish soil. I'll die on it!" His cheek 
grew flushed, and he raised his clenched fist above 
his head. 

Clayton stared at him in helpless perplexity. 

" Have you heard the news?" asked the priest. 
" Have you heiard the glorious news?" 
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" I have not looked into a newspaper this many 
a day," said Clayton. 

'^The French are np in arms; the people have 
won for themselves a grand and glorious republic. 
The tyrant Louis Philippe has sneaked away 
before the shout of the people, and is hiding in 
England — ^the lair of tyrants. Wake up now ! 
the crisis for Ireland is come ; Irishmen are in 
arms.'' 

*'You startle me" said Clayton. ''I haye 
thought of these things till I have been driven 
mad. I haven't slept a night through for 
thinking of them; but I see no clue.'' 

" So then/' cried the priest, '' our people must 
starve and die out till you find a clue ? " 

"I think with you, Father Walsh; the 
fever-crisis of Ireland has come ; she has had 
her ravings,, too; but Government is trying to 
prescribe for her: we'll have new roads and 
public works." 

"No; but workhouses and decimation," said 
the priest, with impatient interruption. " Govern- 
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ment prescribes for us on the old fever system^ 
letting blood; not stimulating and nourishing^ 
which could alone save the patient. We know all 
that. Tut ! it's a poor simile, and has no truth in 
it. No^ Mr. Clayton; Ireland is on her back^ and 
the assassin at her throat. England^ who has 
left her hoof-print on India^ America^ China, 
is now at Ireland's throaty and we must struggle 
for life with gun and pike.^' 

''There can only be one end to this/' said 
Clayton; '^ fearful bloodshed and ruin. It will 
add the jail and the gallows to famine and fever. 
I cannot join you in this^ much as I respect you 
personally ; there are other means. I am ill and 
cold^ I cannot reason with you; but there are 
other means.*' 

« What means ? '' 

'' England's self-interest is already at work in 
our favour. Public opinion among the respect- 
able Irish classes^ and] the Irish members^ as 
well as among the people^ must have irresistible 
effect.'' 
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Ay — Opinion!" said the priest, grasping 
his companion's wrist ; " it must triumph 
here as it has triumphed in France. Opi- 
nion, with the helmet of a national guard 
on its head : Opinion, with its hand to the 
breech of a cannon, loaded to the muzzle. 
Do you hear that beat like a great pulse? 
Listen ! " 

Clayton listened, and he did, indeed, hear a 
peculiar sound, which resembled only the regular 
beat of surf upon the sea-shore. ' 

" Do you hear it ? That is the tramp of 
Opinion's foot. Come, I will show you the way 
we mean to talk to England.**' 

He took Clayton's arm firmly within his own, 
helped him over the churchyard stile, and led 
him across a field of young oats, recklessly 
trampling down the tender blades. With the 
instincts of his late agricultural habits strong 
upon him, Clayton seemed to shrink from the 
mischief. I 

"Ay, you're right, you're right," said the priest; 
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" let us not injure a blade. The people will be 
reaping the harvest on their own land by 
September. Come around; we'll not hurt a 
blade/' 

They went back and skirted the field by the 
muddy footway^ rutted deeply with the tracks of 
cart-wheels^ and at the farther end of the fields 
entered a gate which opened upon a large pasture- 
land of four or five acres. 

In the dim light of morning, Clayton beheld 
before him a strange and stirring scene. In long 
orderly files, some three-score countrymen, 
shouldering scythe, or pike, or gun, were 
advancing towards them at quick-march, and 
when within about twenty yards, went through the 
manoeuvre of wheeling to the left at word of 
command with perfect precision. 

All were eager and vigilant to learn. Their 
step had that peculiar briskness which the Irish 
peasant assumes when engaged in any exercise, 
sportive or serious, which enlists his zeal. On the 
faces of some was a sullen anxiety, others were 
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bright and gay, but perfectly orderly. They were 
silent, except when now and then some blunder 
in their drill was detected in a comrade, and 
corrected in a rapid whisper. 

There was among them, in fact, that receptive 
enthusiasm which makes labour a pleasure, and 

acquires without consciousness of acquiring. 

« 

"There,^' said the priest, "there is armed 
opinion — ^the only opinion in nations worth a 
rush. They thought the Irish Phoenix was 
dead; but you see there's life in her ashes. 
William Clayton, enroll your name with us 
to-day/' 

*^ I must have time to think. Father Walsh," 
said Clayton, striving to evade his fiery«^ moni-. 
tor; "I am weak and ill, and must go home 
now. Let me see you to-morrow, and I will 
hear all you have to say.'' 

"I will see you to your door," said Father 
Walsh, leading him away from the field, and 
they sauntered round by the corn-field again, 
the priest still arguing and persuading, well 
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knowing that a sick man is more easily convinced 

than a sonnd man : and the morning rose pink 
and freshj and the people returned to their 

homes. 
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